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The Fourth of July in Early Kansas 
Cora Doses 


HE Fourth of July was a day of peculiar significance to early 

Kansas. In preterritorial times it marked the approach or the 
arrival of explorers and travelers. It found hunters and trappers and 
traders there in pursuit of pelts; and sometimes it revealed these 
adventurers as themselves the objects of pursuit by hostile Indians. 
Many of these early visitors were foreigners who had no more public 
interest in the birthday of America than did the missionaries, too 
absorbed in their churchly duties even to allude in diary entry to 
the politics of the day. After the Louisiana purchase in 1803, how- 
ever, travelers in the region often kept the national anniversary, by 
firing salutes, raising the flag, and feasting or drinking as exten- 
sively as the uncultivated prairies permitted. 

Following the organization of the territory in 1854 Kansas, in 
both cause and name, became almost as suggestive of American in- 
dependence as was the anniversary of the nation’s birth. Not only 
in the territory but in the United States at large citizens were an- 
nually mindful of the cause to be settled there. Either they hoped 
in their Fourth of July observances for Kansas’ early sharing in 
their own type of statehood; or they refrained from all celebration 
of their own blessings out of sympathy for the young territory’s 
uncertain fate. During the first years orators in the North waxed 
warm over her rights to freedom; and in the South toastmasters 
greeted her as already secured to slavery. Later, when the ques- 
tion of national union superseded the territorial issue of political 
self-determinism, Kansas’ seven-year struggle for freedom proved 
but a prologue that had prepared the American mind for the Civil 
War. 

PRETERRITORIAL Days IN THE Kansas REGION 
Hurrah! for the prairie and mountain! 
Hurrah! for the wilderness grand! 

The forest, the desert, the fountain— 
Hurrah! for our glorious land!! 

The first keeping in the Kansas region of July 4 as a national 
holiday apparently did not occur until 1804, although different per- 
sons are known to have been in the area on éarlier anniversaries. 


1. Composed for the 1848 celebration of Sir William Drummond Stewart near the Sweet- 
water and Wind River mountains.—Letter of M. C. Field, Fort Platte, La Ramee fork, July 
8, 1848, to “Dear Friends,” in New Orleans Weekly Picayune, September 11, 1848. 


(115) 
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In 1792 Pedro Vial, Vicente Villanueva, and Vicente Espinosa were 
prisoners of the Kansas Indians northeast of the Cimarron crossing 
of the Arkansas.” In 1802 James Purcell (Pursley) and two com- 
panions maintained their personal independence in a knife and gun 
battle with another Kansas tribe on the Osage river;® and in 1803 
and 1804 Purcell was hunting and trading on the headwaters of the 
Arkansas.* 

Then, in the latter year, as the United States began the explora- 
tion of her recently acquired but little known territory, the ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clark, made the first holiday observance in Kan- 
sas of a Fourth of July. Six members of the party wrote colorfully 
of the occasion in their journals: William Clark, Meriwether Lewis, 
Charles Floyd, Joseph Whitehouse, John Ordway, and Patrick Gass. 
The diary of Gass, printed in Pittsburgh in 1807, was the first pub- 
lished account of the expedition. Its entry for July 4, 1804, began, 
“we fired a swivel at sunrise in honour of the day, and continued 
our voyage” up the Missouri from Green Point toward what is now 
Atchison. Joseph Whitehouse noted that the day was “mighty hot 
when we went to toe the Sand (s)calded our (feet) Some fied 
from the Rope had to put on Our Mockisons.” Clark wrote that 
they dined on corn. They named two streams, Independence creek 
and Fourth of July, 1804, creek, now called White Clay creek. 
Captain Lewis explored the prairies which seemed “butifull” to them 
all. When Jos. Fields got bit by a snake, Lewis quickly applied 
barks to the swollen: foot. Floyd named the scene of the episode 
“Fieldes Snake prarie,” now the site of Atchison. Ordway described 
the place as “under the hills.” At night they encamped on an 
“ellivated Situation” “named Old town de Caugh,” a deserted Kan- 
sas Indian village, where they closed the day with another discharge 
from their bow piece and “an extra gill of whiskey.” ® 


2. Vial, Pedro, “Journal . . . of the Voyage . . . From Santa Fé del Nuevo 
Mexico to San Luis de Ylinneses in the Province of Luisiana,”’ in Southwest on the Turquoise 
Trail, ed. by A. B. Hulbert (Stewart Commission of Colorado College and Denver Public 
Library, 1983), pp. 52, 53. 

8. Pike, Z. M., Exploratory Travels (Lawrence & Co., Denver, 1889), pp. 314-316. Also, 
Expeditions, ed. by Elliott, Coues (F. P. Harper, New York, 1895), 8 vols., v. II, pp. 468, 
756-758. Also, Josiah Gregg, ‘Commerce of the Prairies,’ in Thwaites’ Early Western 
Travels, 1748-1846 (Arthur H. Clark, Cleveland, 1905), v. XIX, pp. 173, 174. Thwaites cites 
Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade . . . (Press of the Pioneers, New York, 
1985), 2 vols., v. II, p. 498, and Missouri Intelligencer, April 10, 1824, as giving ‘‘Purcell”’ 
as the correct form of the name. 

4. Chittenden, op. cit., v. II, pp. 487, 488. 

5. Gass, Patrick, A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery Under 
the Command of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke of the Army of the United States, From the 
Mouth of the River Missouri . . . to the Pacific Ocean (Printed for David M’Keehan, 
Pittsburgh, 1807), p. 20. Also, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804- 
1806, printed from the original manuscripts, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites (Dodd, Mead, 
& Company, New York, 1904-1905), 7 vols., v. I, pp. 66, 67; v. VI, p. 87; v. VII, pp. 15, 
40. Also, Sgt. John Ordway, “Journal, Kept on the Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803- 
—, = by Milo M. Quaife, Wisconsin State Historical Society, Publications, v. XXII, 
pp. 91, 92. 
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Between 1804 and 1819 travelers in the region were more numer- 
ous, but business in hand preoccupied them to the exclusion of 
all thought of Independence day celebration. In 1806 American 
traders were being made captives to Don Facundo Malgares and his 
300 Spanish soldiers, en route to the Pawnee Indian village on the 
Republican; and Indians threatened or took the lives of white men 
on the Arkansas. In 1807 United States authorities were trying to 
protect the Indians against the trickery of the Spanish trader 
Manuel Lisa.? In 1810 John Shaw, Peter Spear, and William Miller 
were hunting beaver on the headwaters of the Arkansas. From 
July 3 to July 5, 1811, George C. Sibley, Indian factor from Fort 
Osage, rested at a U-jet-ta® Indian camp south of the Arkansas 
after visiting the salines.2° A year later Manuel Lisa was keeping 
two groups of traders among the Arapahos,"™ and ten traders from 
Fort Osage were crossing the western portion of the region toward 
Santa Fé.!2 In 1813, Ezekiel Williams, a Missourian who had been 
trapping in the Rockies, was prisoner of the Kansas Indians;** free 
in 1814, he was again in the area, this time descending the Arkan- 
sas river where low water compelled him to caché his furs; at the 
same time the Phillebert company of eighteen was cachéing its furs 
in the mountains.'"* In 1816, A. P. Chouteau, returning along the 
Arkansas with the winter’s hurt of himself and Jules De Mun, had 


6. Pike, Exploratory Travels, pp. 188, 362, 363, 370, 371. Also, Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw 
Journal, ed. by S. H. Hart and A. B. Hulbert (Stewart Commission of Colorado College and 
Denver Public Library, 1982), pp. 78-82. 

7. James, Thomas, Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans, ed. by Walter B. 
Douglas (Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 1916), pp. 293, 294. Also, Nathaniel Pryor, 
letter to William Clark, October 16, 1807, in Annals of lowa, Third series, v. I, pp. 613-620. 

8. Shaw, Col. John, “Personal Narrative,’ in Wisconsin Historical Society's Collections, 
v. II, pp. 197-232 

9. “U-jet-ta” was Sibley’s spelling of the primitive Indian name of the Little Osage 
nation, recorded in English orthography by Lewis and Clark as “Ood-zi-tiu.’"—American 
State Papers (Indian Affairs, v. I, pp. 707-709). Another variant is “Utsehta,”’ given by F. W. 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Pt. Il, p. 877. 

10. Sibley, George C., agent of Indian trade and Indian affairs.—‘‘Notes of an Official 
Excursion from Fort Osage, to the Kansees, Pawnees, Osages, the Grand Saline and Rock 
Saline, in May, June, and July, 1811,” in archives of Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 
Typescript supplied by Brenda Richard, assistant archivist. Also, “Extract from a journal 
to the Pawnee and Kansas villages, undertaken by an officer [Sibley], of the Factory on the 
Missouri."’"—Written as a letter from Fort Osage, September 4, 1811, to Gen. W. Clark, in 
Louisiana Gazette, St. Louis, May 16 and 238, 1812. Photostats used. 

11. Bolton, Herbert E., “New Light on Manuel Lisa and the Spanish Fur Trade,”’ in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Austin, Tex., v. XVII, pp. 68, 64. Also, Gianini, Charles 
A., ““Manuel Lisa, One of the Earliest Traders on the Missouri River,” in New Mezico 
Historical Review, Santa Fé, v. II, p. 328. 

12. James, Thomas, op. cit., appendix, pp. 292, 293. Also, Gregg, “Commerce of the 
Prairies,” in Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, v. XIX, pp. 175, 176. Also, John C. Luttig, 
Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on the Upper Missouri, ed. by Stella Drumm (Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, 1920), entry of June 4, 1812. 

13. Sibley, George C., report to Governor Clark from Fort Osage, in Missouri Historical 
Society's Collections, v. IV, pp. 199-206. David H. Coyner in The Lost Trappers (Cin- 
cinnati, 1847), makes the time of Ezekiel Williams’ experience 1807-1809, and puts the caché 
on the Platte, but the editor of Collections says Coyner’s book is now regarded as “‘a lie with 
circumstance.” 


14. Chittenden, op. cit., v. II, pp. 496, 647. 
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a severe fight with the Pawnees and then encamped on the Little 
Arkansas, whence he sent out young men to hunt. In 1817, 
Chouteau and De Mun were prisoners of the Spanish in Santa Fé, 
as was David Meriwether in 1819.* Many of these travelers were 
loyal American citizens, but their days were too precarious for 
holiday keeping of the Fourth. 

On July 4, 1819, however, occurred the second festive observance 
in Kansas of the national birthday. On that day Martin canton- 
ment, Cow island (Isle au Vache), in the Missouri river, used the 
flag in celebration.1*7 Maj. Willoughby Morgan, in command, wrote 
Gen. T. A. Smith on the morning of the Fourth: “Our colours are 
flying; and Riley is preparing something to eat— We shall have 
a pig with savory'® tarts to grace the table.” Missouri river water 
and metheglin were the drinks.!® 

In 1820, Maj. Stephen H. Long on his Western expedition had 
hoped to reach the Rocky Mountains by July 4; but finding them- 
selves still on the plains between the Platte river and the mountains 
on the day itself, his men determined to refrain from their intended 
rest and push on, letting an extra pint of maize to each mess and a 
small portion of whisky be their only recognition of the national 
anniversary.” 

Beginning with 1821, when the Spanish dominion terminated in 
New Mexico, travel across the Kansas plains toward the Southwest 
increased. Two parties that set out from Arkansas and Missouri 
for New Mexico in 1821 and traveled much of the way together, 
parted company on the return journey in 1822, but both spent a 
weary, hungry July the Fourth within the confines of the present 


15. Ibid., p. 497. Also, Jules De Mun, “Journal, June 15-August 4, 1816,” in Missouri 
Historical Society's Collections, v. V, pp. 323, 324. 

16. American State Papers (Foreign Relations, v. IV, p. 207 ff). Also, Thomas James, 
op. cit., appendix, pp. 294, 295. Also, Chittenden, op. cit., v. II, pp. 498, 499 

17. This is not the first appearance of the flag in Kansas though it is the first positively 
known use of it in an Independence day celebration. Traders may presumably have brought 
the flag into the region any time after 1777. The first flag in Kansas, however, of which 
there is now record, is the one displayed at the Pawnee village on the Republican, Septem- 
ber 25, 1806, for the reception of Zebulon M. Pike. ‘On our arrival,’’ Pike wrote the Hon. 
Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, October 1, 1806 (Exploratory Travels, appendix, pp. 
862, 8638), “‘we found the Spanish and American flags both expanded in the village.”” This 
flag may have been there as early as July 4, 1806. In 1811 George C. Sibley wrote of United 
States flags in the Indian camps he visited; vide ante, Footnote 10. 

18. The Wm. B. Napton typewritten copy of Willoughby Morgan’s letter, July 4, 1819, 
to Gen. T. A. Smith about this event in Manuscript division, Kansas State Historical Society, 
uses “divers” instead of ‘‘savory.” 

19. Morgan, W., letter, Martin cantonment, July 4, 1819, to ‘‘Dear General’ [Gen. T. A. 
Smith, Franklin, Mo. ], in Manuscript division, Missouri State Historical Society, Columbia. 
Copy in letter of Floyd Shoemaker, August 9, 1938, to author of this article. George J. 
Remsburg, in Atchison Daily Globe, July 8, 1907, refers to effect of evening fireworks on 
Indians at Cow island celebration, but in letter of June 9, 1988, Porterville, Cal., to George 
A. Root, he says he cannot recall the source of this information. The Morgan- Smith corre- 
spondence does not refer to the episode. 


20. James, Edwin, Account ~% [Stephen H. Long] Ezpedition From neo to the 
Rocky Mountains, 1819-1820 (H. C. Carey, Philadelphia, 1823), 2 vols., v. I, p. 
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state of Kansas.*!_ Leaders of the Arkansas party were Hugh Glenn 
and Jacob Fowler. Thomas James and John McKnight were the 
dominating spirits of the Missouri group of nine. On “Thursday 
4th July 1822” Jacob Fowler wrote of trying to locate wagon 
tracks on the burned “Pirarie” between Cedar and Turkey creeks, 
Johnson county. Encamped on July 3 near Olathe, he and his 
friends made only sixteen miles July 4 along the “mesurey or the 
Caw River,” to Turkey creek near the state line where they stopped 
for the night. Some of the men who had got lost returned at noon, 
“there feet Sore and mogersons Woren out.” Fowler does not say 
of what the anniversary repast consisted. The day before, he did 
write that the party had not much left to eat, but had at night 
killed a fat elk.22 The party of James and McKnight which had 
come eastward a little more slowly since the middle of June reached 
the Neosho around July 4 where, as James wrote later, “we found 
corn growing; this was just in the silk without any grain on the ear. 
We boiled and ate the cob with a hearty relish.” Shortly after, 
Osage Indians from the north hailed them, laughed at their last 
meal, and led them into the village to a feast of hominy, meat, and 
bread, made from flour furnished by George C. Sibley at Fort Osage. 

Three other groups journeying through the Kansas area July 4, 
1822, were the Coopers—Benjamin, Braxton and Stephen, the wagon 
party of William Becknell, and the party of one Mr. Heath; none 
of them, seemingly, recorded their keepings of the Fourth.** 

The Franklin, Mo., party of 81 men, 25 wagons, and 156 horses 
and mules that set out on May 15, 1824, under the leadership of 
Augustus Storrs, with $30,000 worth of merchandise, encamped July 
3 to July 5 on Cimarron creek, then in the New Mexican province 
but now within the limits of Kansas or Colorado. M. M. Mar- 
maduke wrote, in his “Journal” of the expedition, that water was 
remarkably bad and scarce and that the only food for days had 
been meat of buffalo, antelope, and wild horse. Further west, on 
July 8, he found grapes and wild currants.** 

On July 4, 1826, James O. Pattie and others were trapping for 
beaver upon the headwaters of the Arkansas, where, on July 5, in 

21. James, Thomas, op. cit., pp. 98-108, 176-189. 

22. Fowler, Jacob, Journal, narrating an adventure from Arkansas to the sources of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-1822, ed. by Elliott Coues (Francis P. Harper, N. Y., 1898), 
pp. 170, 171. 


23. Chittenden, op. cit., v. II, pp. 501-504. Also, Fowler, op. cit., p. 154. Also, Thomas 
James, op. cit., pp. 167, 175. Also, Gregg, loc. cit., pp. 178-180. 

24. Storrs, Augustus, “‘Answers . . . to Queries . . . ,” January 8, 1825; 
Richard Graham, “Answers”; M. M. Marmaduke, “Journal,” in Southwest on the Turquoise 
Trail, pp. 69, 72, 73, 81-83, 99, 100. Lansing B. Bloom, editor of the New Merico Historical 
Review, v. IX, p. 111, doubts that Storrs and Marmaduke were of the same party. 
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an attack by mounted Blackfoot Indians they lost four men and 
killed sixteen Blackfeet.?5 

On July 4, 1827, the United States surveying expedition of the 
Santa Fé trail was completing the correction of its survey of 1825. 
The field notes of Joseph C. Brown,?* are without dates, but the 
personal diary of one member of the party?’ shows that the portion 
checked on Independence day, 1827, was the stretch between Cara- 
van Grove, near present day Olathe, and the Big Blue ford in Mis- 
souri. At Caravan Grove on July 3 Brown found the camping 
ground excellent and the timber plentiful for shelter and fuel. Flat 
Rock creek, nine miles east, south of present-day Lenexa, had a 
good ford and adequate wood, water, and grass for camping. Nine 
miles south of the mouth of the Kansas, the surveyors passed into 
the state of Missouri and camped at the ford of Big Blue creek on 
the night of July 4. 

Various parties crossed the plains, both to and from New Mexico, 
in 1828.28 Alphonso Wetmore, a courier on the Santa Fé trail, was 
one, but he made no reference to the significance of the day as he 
entered in his diary for July 4 record of a twenty mile march along 
the left bank of the Arkansas past Anderson’s cachés to the ford of 
the river where he encamped for the night.2® This stretch of the 
trail, between Pawnee fork and the Jornada, he described as “the 
finest natural road in the world.” Antelope, fish, and buffalo sup- 
plied his meat along the way and he “dressed” his suppers over 
buffalo fuel. 

The next year, 1829, found the cachés well bepeopled on July 4, 
for at 6 p. m. a company of seventy traders with thirty-seven wagons 
arrived there under military escort of Maj. Bennett Riley, and four 
companies of the Sixth regiment of the United States infantry.*° 
The troops had left Jefferson barracks, May 5, 1829, for protection 
of the trail and joined the traders in rendezvous at Round (Cara- 


25. Pattie, James O., ‘Personal Narrative,’’ ed. by Timothy Flint, in Thwaites’ Zarly 
Western Travels, v. XVIII, pp. 142, 143. 

_ 26. Brown, Joseph C., ‘‘Field Notes,” U. S. surveying expedition of Santa Fé trail, 
Eighteenth Biennial Report of Kansas State Historical Society (1913), pp. 117-125. 

27. Sibley, George C., “Diary’’ of the resurvey of the Santa Fé road in 1827, in Linden- 
wood collection of Sibley manuscripts. Entry of July 4, 1827. Typescript by Kate L. 
Gregg used. 

28. Chittenden, op. cit., v. II, p. 511. 

29. Wetmore, Alphonso, “Diary of 1828,"’ in Southwest on the Turquoise Trail, pp. 188, 
189. 

80. Izard, Lt. James Farley, adjutant to Maj. Bennett Riley, “Journal,” filed in the War 
Department as of Maj. Bennett Riley, ed. by Fred 8S. Perrine from photostatic copy, New 
Mexico Historical Review, v. III, pp. 275-278. 
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van) Grove June 11.*' In the group were two celebrated travelers 
of the prairie, William Waldo and P. St. George Cooke, who have 
both written of the experience. Coeke made an impressive picture 
of the 130-mile march in view of the Arkansas, with mile after mile 
of prairie blackened by buffaloes, only here and there a tree on the 
river bank, and the tantalizing mirage ever ahead. At the Pawnee 
fork of the Arkansas on July 1 the troops were put on half rations 
of flour; the fresh meat of buffalo, hunted and killed daily, became 
substitute for the expended salt pork. Buffalo dung, when not wet, 
was the fuel, except for an occasional dead tree. Diarrhoea became 
general among the men. In consequence of these handicaps, their 
celebration of the national anniversary was “slight,” in the words of 
Lieutenant Izard, but equal to their means. One gun preceded the 
morning reveille; the troops had an extra ration of whisky, preced- 
ing an eighteen mile march to the cachés. There, at dark, an ex- 
press arrived with mail, nine days from Cantonment Leavenworth. 
At 8 a.m. July 5, the detachment moved on toward the upper cross- 
ing of the Arkansas at Chouteau island, where its services as escort 
to the traders were to end.*” 

Annually after 1829 the federal government seems to have pro- 
vided some military escort for protection of Santa Fé trade against 
Indian depredation.** Annually, no doubt, too, the Fourth of July 
had some observance along the trail, by soldiers on duty there if not 
by traveling merchants. Full accounts of those escorts, however, 
are not available. 

In 1831, when a number of parties were en route to Santa Fé and 
Jedediah Smith lost his life at the hands of the Comanches on the 
Cimarron in June, the rest of his party of eighty-five arrived at their 
destination in the Mexican capital July 4, before learning of his 
fate.** That same year Josiah Gregg, a month behind the Smith 
expedition, had got slightly to the southwest of Kansas by July 4. 


81. Report of John H. Eaton, Secretary of War, to congress, November 30, 1829, and 
letter of Bennett Riley to Brig.-Gen. H. Leavenworth, November 22, in American State Papers 
(Military Affairs, v. IV, pp. 154, 277-280). Also, William Waldo, “Recollections of a Sep- 
tuagenarian,’’ Missouri Historical Society’s Publications, Nos. Il and III, pp. 1-18. Waldo 
says the caravan consisted of sixty men and thirty-six wagons. 

82. Cooke, P. St. G., Scenes and Adventures in the Army (Lindsay and Blakiston, 
Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 44-46. 

83. American State Papers (Military Affairs, v. IV, p. 219; v. V, p. 31). Also, Jowa 
Historical Record, v. V1, p. 453; New Merico Historical Review, v. X11, pp. 121, 122. Also, 
John Irving, Jr., Indian Sketches Taken During an Expedition to the Pawnee Tribes (Phila- 
delphia, 1835), 2 vols., v. I, p. 29. Also, Josiah Gregg, loc. cit., pp. 187-193. Both Gregg 
and his editor, R. G. Thwaites, are mistaken in their assertion that the government supplied 
protection only in 1829 and 1834. 

84. Dale, H. C., The Ashley-Smith Explorations . . . (Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Cleveland, 1918), pp. 294-299. 
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Encamped on MeNees creek, in what is now Union county, New 
Mexico, he and his followers began their patriotic demonstration at 
dawn. The roar of artillery and rifle platoons echoed from sur- 
rounding hills, as did the martial music of drum and fife and the 
enthusiastic huzzas of the people. In American wayfarers on 
the remote desert, Gregg observed, the anniversary always stirred 
“heartfelt joy” and “almost pious exultation.”** Such, however, 
was not the feeling of the Rocky Mountain expedition of which 
Zenas Leonard wrote as being then without provisions or game, on 
the Republican. For days, around July 4, they subsisted chiefly on 
mussels and small fish. Then the captain ordered two of his best 
horses killed and the carcasses distributed to each mess.** 

In 1832, Isaac McCoy, a Baptist missionary, who had purchased a 
little land about one mile within Indian territory was erecting “log 
dwellings,” in a wood for his family.*7 This was not far from the 
site chosen for his mission. In the parties of Nathaniel J. Wyeth 
and William Sublette that had crossed the mountains and South Pass 
about July 1 and spent July 4 in swimming their 150 horses across 
Hoback’s river, there was more of melancholy than of joy as they 
drank the health of their friends and home “in good clear water,” 
that being the only liquor they had.** 

In 1833, the Baptist missionary Isaac McCoy, “in compliance with 
invitation . . . went (accompanied by Mrs. M.) to Independ- 
ence,” to deliver an address on July 4 before the Jackson County 
Temperance Society.*® 

Capt. Clifton Wharton, Company A, U. 8. dragoons, left the Santa 
Fé caravan of 1834 under the command of Josiah Gregg at Camp 
Livingston on the south bank of the Arkansas on June 27 and turned 
back toward Fort Gibson. Somewhere between Camp Livingston 
and the Osage agency which they reached on July 13, the dragoons 
spent July 4, 1834.4 This year a second Baptist missionary to Kan- 
sas, Jotham Meeker, was at the McCoy mission July 4, where he 
“engaged in translating an account of the discovery of America &c. 


85. Gregg, loc. cit., pp. 233, 234. 

86. Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard, ed. by Milo M. Quaife (Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, 1984), pp. 6-8. 

87. McCoy, Isaac, ‘‘Journal,” entry of June 13, 1832.—Manuscript division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

88. Wyeth, John B., “Oregon,” in Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, v. XXI, pp. 60-62. 

89. McCoy, Isaac, “Journal,” entry of July 4, 1833. 

40. Wharton, Capt. Clifton, “Report,” campaign of 1834 as escort to the Santa Fé 


caravan under command of Josiah Gregg, ed. by Fred S. Perrine, ‘Military Escorts on the 
Santa Fé Trail,” New Mezico Historical Review, v. Il, pp. 269-304. 
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for the Ottawa first book.” *! The Wyeth party, now two days 
away from the annual mountain rendezvous on Green river, had 
liquor kegs to open and allowed its men an abundance. A renewal 
of the coarse and brutal scenes of the rendezvous ensued. When 
the “happy” ones reeled into line to fire a volley in honor of the day, 
the men who were not “happy” had to lie flat on the ground to avoid 
the bullets careening in every direction.*? 

Events of varying import occurred in the Kansas region in 1835. 
The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, of England, spent the day at 
Fort Leavenworth. The firing of twenty-four guns and an excellent 
dinner with Madeira and champagne he accepted as “usual com- 
memoration” of the American holiday. Arrival at the post, how- 
ever, of 150 Pawnee Indians and entry into the mess room of twelve 
or fourteen warrior chiefs before the dinner was over, was impressive 
and unusual. Equally surprising was the ease with which the 
unsophisticated visitors sat down to cigars and wine. After the hosts 
engaged in choral song, the red brethren, on invitation, rose all at 
once, tuned mind and lungs to the proper pitch, and let forth a shrill 
ery that sank to monotonous cadence and rose again in “full chorus 
of mingled yell and howl.” At twilight the Englishman jumped on 
his horse “to gallop off the effects of wine, noise, and smoke,” only 
to be more startled on his return in the moonlight at seeing amid the 
white army tents eight or ten blazing fires around which almost 
naked savages were roasting huge fragments of a recently killed ox. 
On buffalo skins sat the white men who smoked with them and who 
soon received hunks of the half-roasted meat. Only the Indians ate 
with any relish, they even tearing the meat from the bone with their 
teeth.*8 

Meantime, about twenty-five miles away, at the Baptist mission, 
Isaac McCoy was writing in his diary, July 4, that one Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s female cousin, who “had belonged to the Methodist connexion,” 
was this day “united with our Baptist church by experience. Mrs. 
Blanchard united with us by letter.” The next day, Sunday, McCoy 
rode with his wife to the Shawnee settlement to baptise the young 
woman received yesterday but was disappointed to find the Indians 
so absorbed in council over their government annuity to be re- 


41. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,” 1832-1855, entry of July 4, 1834.—Manuscript division, 
Kansas State Historical Society. Entries of July 10, 14, and August 4, indicate Meeker was 
preparing books to teach the children of the Ottawas, to whom he was to be missionary, to 
read. 

42. Townsend, John K., “Narrative of a Journey Across the Rocky Mountains,”’ in 
Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, v. XXI, pp. 197, 198. Sir William Drummond Stewart, a 
Scotchman already a year in the mountains, joined the Wyeth party at the rendezvous, July 2. 

43. Murray, Charles Augustus, Travels in North America During the Years 1834, 1835, 
and 1886 (Richard Bentley, London, 1839), 2 vols., v. I, pp. 253-256. 
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ceived on Monday, that only “a few women attended the Bap- 
tism.” ** Jotham Meeker had left the McCoy mission July 1 to 
visit the Ottawas, whom he found cultivating crops and hunting. 
They all treated him with great kindness. On July 4 the chief ac- 
companied him to a spring where he selected a place for building 
the Ottawa mission.** 

On this same day Capt. Lemuel Ford who had set out from Fort 
Leavenworth on May 29, 1835, with Col. Henry Dodge on a Western 
expedition, made two records of the anniversary. Entry for July 
4 in his journal reads: “. . . Though we are in the far west 

& cant join with our families & friends in a land of civil- 
alition in the cellebration of this day, I have not forgotten 
the decleration of American Independence.” After a twenty-five 
mile march up the Platte river bottom, in what would now be the 
vicinity of Lincoln county, Nebraska, he bathed in the river which 
was “cool and not more than waste deep.” ** In a second sketch 
“A Summer Upon the Prairie,” also in diary form, Captain Ford 
told of shooting a fat buffalo cow in a “heard of buffalo” at evening. 
Officers of the command assembled at the tent of Captain D[un- 
can] to close the fifty-ninth anniversary of American Independence 
in a glass of excellent brandy, and Platte water. “After partaking 
of a soldier’s fare each retired to his blanket and bear-skin 
satisfied.” 47 

No one is now known to have kept July 4 as a holiday in Kansas 
for the next seven years. Jotham Meeker, still at the Baptist mis- 
sion at Shawnee, spent the day in 1836 hunting horses and attend- 
ing a monthly concert at the mission house. Daily he divided his 
time here between services to the Indians and living problems of 
his own; he was teaching Blackfeather and Bluejacket to write and 
on the Lord’s day, July 3, he attended a religious meeting in West- 
port and assisted with exhortation and prayer; between times he 
cut a bee tree and hived the bees. He had neither time nor need 
for patriotic display.*® 

Meeker’s program for 1837 was not dissimilar, but he had now 
settled among the Ottawas. His own abode was a rough cabin in- 
tended for a stable. There the Indians visited him. In his fields 


— 


44. McCoy, Isaac, “‘Journal,”’ entries, July 4, 5, 1835. 
45. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,’”’ entries of July 1-4, 1835. 


46. Ford, Capt. Lemuel, “Journal,” recorded on march of Col. Henry Dodge from Fort 
Leavenworth, May 29 to September 16, 1835, edited by Louis Pelzer, in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (March, 1926), v. XII, pp. 550-579. 

47. Ford, Capt. Lemuel, ‘‘A Summer Upon the Prairie,”” in Overland to the Pacific, ed. 
by A. B. Hulbert (1984), v. IV, pp. 257-259. 


48. Meeker, Jotham, ‘‘Journal,’’ entries of July 1-4, 1836. 
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he grew corn, pumpkins, potatoes, melons, peas, and cabbage. He 
had bought a bee tree. On July 4 he plowed the corn, hoed the 
pumpkins and melons, wrote letters, and visited some of the Indians. 
Again his only manifestation of patriotism was cheerful devotion 
to duty.*® Isaac McCoy at Shawnee was less content. His diary 
entry for the day was a ten-page discourse on his own personal 
disappointments and on Indian troubles: the June number of the 
Baptist magazine, just received with annual report of Baptist mis- 
sions, made no mention of the twenty-year service of himself and 
wife; often he had felt great anxiety to know how he would obtain 
bread for the mouths of his family or raiment for their bodies, but 
in the words he carried with him for comfort he found safety,— 
“Trust in the Lord and do good, . . . and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” The Indian troubles disturbing McCoy were the dissatisfac- 
tion of the chiefs, at the council of the Shawnees, in the provisions of 
the bill for organizing the Indian territory, and the report of a 
Delaware-Sioux war near the Pawnee villages, the Delawares hav- 
ing brought in the scalps of two Sioux Indians to the Shawnee 
council.®° 

In 1838 McCoy was on July 4 concluding a six weeks’ survey of 
the half-breed Indian tracts and adjusting Pottawatomie bound- 
aries."1 Meeker, who had just completed his school building and 
been interpreting for Doctor Chute who had been vaccinating 
Indians, spent his holiday shelling corn and visiting.®? 

On Independence day, 1839, the “Putawatomie Temperance So- 
ciety” came into being. Following a morning meeting of resolu- 
tions and four addresses, thirty-six Indians of both sexes signed the 
temperance pledge, making a total of ninety-four members, twenty- 
two of whom were Ottawas. Then all of the members partook of a 
dinner prepared by a few. Jotham Meeker, who had ridden over 
the day before with sixteen Ottawas, was one of the speakers. On 
July 5 he celebrated at home by taking “fifty weight of honey from 
two of my hives.” ** At the far west Thomas Jefferson Farnham, a 
lawyer from Illinois, seeking both to recuperate his health in the 
out-of-doors and also to engage in the fur-trade in the Northwest, 
was, on July 4, approaching Bent’s fort, which he reached on the 
afternoon of July 5 after fatiguing travel. “Our hearts, relieved 
from the anxieties, . . . leaped for joy as the gates of the fort 

49. Ibid, entries of June 18-July 4, 1837. 

50. McCoy, Isaac, “Journal,” entry of July 4, 1837. 

51. Ibid., entries, May 24-July 9, 1838. 


52. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,” entry of July 4, 1838. 
53. Ibid., entries of July 3-5, 1839. 
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were thrown open, and . . . the hearty welcome of fellow- 
countrymen in the wild wilderness greeted us. Peace again—roofs 
again— . . . bread, ah! bread again!” ** To the north between 


the main chain of the Rockies and the projecting Wind River moun- 
tains, Dr. F. A. Wislizenus was going with a party to the annual 
rendezvous of Indians and whites on Green river, still a day’s 
journey ahead. Although he wrote of July 4 as “the great holiday 
of the United States,” only humdrum routine marked the occasion 
as the men stretched out around the fires, smoked, and in expecta- 
tion of the morrow’s journey, went quietly to sleep. 

The year 1840 found sickness so prevalent in the Ottawa mission 
that Jotham Meeker had to divide his care between the physical 
and spiritual needs of his following. After spending the week in 
blistering and bleeding patients, putting drafts on the feet and giv- 
ing calomel, he devoted Saturday, July 4, to visiting the well brethren 
to persuade them to come on the Lord’s day, July 5, to “listen” to 
his sermon on the day of judgment. Chebas, an old juggler, dis- 
puted a long time.5® 

In 1841, when the Fourth fell on the Lord’s day, the mission held 
an all-day baptismal service for “three sisters,” who had the day be- 
fore told their “Christian experiences.” At 10 a.m. Isaac McCoy 
preached from the text, “Behold the Lamb of God.” After the mis- 
sion gave out a luncheon, the sixty or seventy attendants formed a 
procession and marched to the stream nearby singing, in Ottawa, “O 
for a thousand tongues to sing.” McCoy made baptismal remarks; 
Meeker immersed the three Indian women in the name of the 
Trinity. “Perfect order prevailed,” wrote the latter. “Tears flowed 
from the eyes of both professors and non-professors.” After the 
immersion the two clergymen administered the Lord’s Supper.’ 
This same year a Catholic clergyman, P. J. DeSmet, already beyond 
the Kansas plains in his westward journey, wrote of approaching 
Independence Rock, July 4; and, on arrival, July 5, of refraining 
from crying, “Hurra for Independence,” out of deference to a 
jealous young Englishman. They all cut their names on the south 
side of the rock “under initials, I. H. 8.” 58 


54. Farnham, Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘Travels,” in R. G. Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, 
v. XXVIII, p. 107. 

55. Wislizenus, Frederick Adolphus, M.D., A Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the 
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1840), made by Frederick A. Wislizenus, and pub. by the Missouri Historical Society (St. 
Louis, 1912), p. 85. 

56. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,” entries of July 1-5, 1840. 
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July 4, 1842, found Jotham Meeker at Shawnee mission, en route 
to Ottawa from a trip in the East. The entire day he gave to duties 
as treasurer of the institution there.*® This year, to the north, near 
the point where the north and south forks of the Platte river unite, 
John C. Frémont with an exploring party was spending the first of 
four successive Fourths of July in the Kansas region. With salute 
at daybreak and scanty portions of “red fire-water” served his men, 
Frémont advanced westward through a short day made memorable 
by a huge herd of buffalo, estimated at 11,000, and by a festive 
evening meal of macaroni soup, choice buffalo meat, preserves, fruit 
eake, and coffee, enjoyed in barbaric luxury on the grass.® 

The national anniversary had wide celebration in and around 
Kansas in 1843. Again Frémont was approaching the Rocky Moun- 
tains on July 4. Arriving with an advance guard at St. Vrain’s fort 
at noon, he accepted the invitation of St. Vrain to join in a feast 
already prepared for the anniversary.*. On the same day Theodore 
Talbot, following in the rear with a detachment of Frémont’s men, 
wrote of killing a buffalo at first shot, “a grand triumph for a tyro 
like myself.” Then he lent his aid in disposing of another.*? William 
Gilpin who was traveling west under the protection of Frémont, 
spent the Fourth with one of these divisions.“* At the same time 
the hunting expedition of Sir William Drummond Stewart, a Scotch- 
man, who had joined in the American celebration of the Fourth with 
the Wyeth party between Green and Bear rivers in 1834," enjoyed a 
“munificient and magnificent jollification” in the neighborhood of 
the Sweetwater and the Wind River mountains. The party was “93 
strong, well-armed and provisioned.” At sunrise three volleys of 
thirty rifles and three loud cheers saluted the flag, raised in mid- 
camp. Father De Vos, a Catholic priest traveling with the party to 
the Catholic settlement among the Flatheads, said mass. The for- 
mal exercises included an oration by George W. Christy, an ode by 
M. C. Field, news correspondent of the occasion, and an original 
song. The dinner, a la bras impérial, given by Sir William, the host, 
consisted of roast beef, plum pudding, Rhine wine, milk punch, 

59. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,” entry of July 4, 1842. 

60. Abbott, John S. C., Christopher Carson (Dodd, Mead, New York), pp. 217-220. 
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Minny Warka, corn dodgers, and buffalo. Wm. L. Sublette was 
one of the hunting party. 

Following on the trail of Sir William Drummond Stewart were 
Overton Johnson and William H. Winter with twenty emigrants to 
the Far West. On the fourth day of July they effected a six-day 
passage of the South fork of the Platte eighty-five miles above the 
forks. Boats made of green buffalo hides, sewed together and 
stretched over wagon beds tightly, with the flesh side out, to dry in 
the sun, and then covered with tallow and ashes conveyed the goods 
of the company across the stream, here one mile wide. Teams drew 
the empty wagons across farther down where the water was more 
shallow. 

Meantime, in the eastern part of the region two missionaries pur- 
sued their callings on this holiday. Jotham Meeker visited around 
among the Indians and held a lengthy religious conversation with 
Pinasukeshikoqua.** The Rev. Wm. H. Goode, a Methodist mis- 
sionary of the frontier conference, was paying a visit early in July, 
1843, to the Indian manual-labor school, later known as Shawnee 
mission. On July 3 the superintendent of this mission took “some 
forty of his pupils, male and female, to attend a Sunday school 
celebration at Independence.” Well trained in vocal music, these 
Indian pupils were “calculated greatly to highten the interest of 
such an occasion.” Mr. Goode himself, suffering from an infected 
tick bite, removed on the Fourth of July to Kansas landing, con- 
sisting then of a single log warehouse and dwelling. Here while he 
waited for a boat to St. Louis, and enjoyed his first taste of buffalo 
meat, he kept a “mid-night vigil,” upon the cause of missions and 
the saving of souls.® 

Far to the southwest, on the north bank of the Arkansas, forty 
miles east of Chouteau’s island, Capt. P. St. George Cooke and his 
dragoons saluted the sun this same July 4 with a shell that exploded 
across the river, before the annual Santa Fé caravan began its ten- 
hour crossing into Mexican territory. All day the traders worked 
in a gale, taking across twenty-four American wagons, thirty-two 

65. Field, M. C., letter, Fort Platte, La Ramee fork, July 8, 18438, to “Dear Friends,”’ in 
New Orleans Weekly Picayune, September 11, 1843. Reprinted in Niles’ National Register, 
The letter in’ the fribune Ws Hated July 8, 1840, “M. C. Field, editor’ of the New Orleans 
Picayune, traveled to the end of the journey with the Stewart party.—C/. Niles’ Register, v. 
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Mexican wagons, and some hundred mules and oxen. In the party 
were ten American owners, five Mexican owners, sixty-eight armed 
Americans, and about the same number of armed Mexicans. Flound- 
ering incessantly in the water and dashing with wild yells of en- 
couragement to the mules, the Mexicans sounded like a great water 
fall. The last wagon over, the trading company dispatched a letter 
of appreciation to Captain Cooke for his efficient protection; and he 
and the dragoons were free on the morrow to turn back toward 
Leavenworth.” 

Capt. Nathan Boone, who had encamped on the south bank of the 
Arkansas opposite Captain Cooke on June 21 was now at Eagle Chief 
creek, due west of Avard, Woods county, Okla. Here he kept the 
Fourth in “roasting fine buffalo meat” and in curing some, while his 
worn-out teams rested in a grove of elm, hackberry, tallow, and 
chittim trees.” 

The national anniversary had little to mark it in Kansas in 1844. 
Jotham Meeker, whom the Ottawas had permitted on July 3 to 
select a site for the Ottawa mission, spent the holiday attending a 
prayer meeting and holding religious talks with Chebas, the juggler, 
and his wife.*2, Frémont’s expedition on its return eastward, reached 
Bent’s fort, July 1, 1844, where they “were saluted with a display of 
the national flag, and repeated discharges from the guns of the fort, 
[and] where we were received by Mr. George Bent with a cordial 
welcome and a friendly hospitality, in the enjoyment of which we 
spent several very agreeable days.” On the Fourth itself “Mr. Bent 
gave a dinner in commemoration of the occasion to Frémont and his 
party. Although hundreds of miles separated from their country- 
men, yet they sat down to as sumptuous a repast as could be fur- 
nished in many towns of the States.” ** Wm. Gilpin who had been 
with Frémont in 1843 was now between Fort Hall and Fort Bridger 
at Soda Springs where he and Peg Leg Smith after two days without 
food, celebrated the Fourth by eating antelope and drinking soda 
water.™4 

On July 4, 1845, Frémont was again in Kansas, on the first leg of 
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another Western tour, when he named a second Kansas stream “In- 
dependence creek” in honor of the day. Francois des Montaignes 
of St. Louis, who kept “veracious memoranda, taken during this 
expedition,” and called “The Plains,” described this stream, crossed 
at evening on July 3 as “a small creek of tolerable water.” Camp- 
ing on a hill beyond, where the grass was good and the wood plenti- 
ful, the “patriotic Canadians” at daybreak on July 4 saluted the 
captain’s tent a la mode avec fusil et pistolet. The captain himself 
appeared in propria persona and distributed a small quantity of fire- 
water by way of “largesse.” Remaining encamped for the day, the 
men concentrated their gun-powder propensities in shooting at a 
mark for brandy and clothes. Night left the camp “in a mixed con- 
dition of gloom, patriotism, pizin, and old clothes.” In his diary 
thereafter, Montaignes denominated this camp “Camp Largesse,” 
but he did not allude to Frémont’s christening of the stream “In- 
dependence.” *® At the Ottawa mission Jotham Meeker directed 
ten or twelve brethren to prepare for the quarterly meeting by erect- 
ing a large shed with seats, killing a beef, and arranging a baptismal 
place. The next day he received five persons in baptism and re- 
jected two. To the northwest in the Black Hills Joel Palmer wrote 
of the beautiful timbered hills with an abundance of red, yellow, and 
black currants, and some gooseberries; elk, buffalo, deer, antelope, 
and bear were the meats nature then offered for Independence day 
choice.** On their return from the Far West the detachment of 
Colonel Kearney alternated long marches over glaring sands and 
rocks between South Pass and Fort Laramie with rest periods in 
spots covered with currants, gooseberries, strawberries, and clover. 
At the request of westward bound emigrants to Oregon, encamped 
near the soldiers the night of July 3, Colonel Kearney fired the 
mountain howitzer to announce the Fourth and awakened a glorious 
confusion of echoes from the granite peaks about. The gun, or the 
day’s ensuing march, prompted a long satire by P. St. George Cooke 
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on independence and dependence, political, social, and personal."® 
In the camp of Vasques and Peg Leg Smith on a branch of Green 
river, Overton Johnson and William H. Winter were this day 
entertained by tall tales of all the parties the Sioux had cut to 
pieces thereabouts.*° 

Although Jotham Meeker, arriving again from Boston on July 4, 
kept the holiday in 1846 by attending a prayer-meeting with the 
brethren at the Stockbridge mission and sat up “till after midnight 
conversing &c at Bro. Pratt’s,” ®* and William Walker, located at 
the mouth of the Kansas river, rejoiced over the news that the bill 
for the improvement appropriation for the Wyandots had passed the 
lower house of congress,** most of the demonstration for the Fourth 
in Kansas in 1846 was by the military. The Mexican war was on. 
From the first of June the entire eastern frontier was in commotion. 
Volunteers were organizing and drilling all along the border for the 
Army of the West.’ For convenience in camping and marching, 
“the different companies, squadrons, commissary trains, traders’ 
wagons, et cetera, were strung out many miles” along the Santa Fé 
trail to be concentrated August 1 within cannon shot of Bent’s fort 
by Col. Stephen Watts Kearney, in command.** Although John T. 
Hughes was the official military biographer of this reconnaissance 
and J. W. Abert, the appointed observer of natural history for W. H. 
Emory, topographical engineer, at least six other persons kept 
elaborate diaries along the way. The writers were at different 
points along the trail on July 4. 

Frank 8S. Edwards, who traveled from Fish’s crossing of the Kaw 
river to Elm Grove® on July 4, regarded the Kaw as a beautiful 
stream, “clear as crystal,” and the military road from Fort Leaven- 
worth through flower-sprinkled grass high as the backs of horses, as 
much more attractive than the first view of prairie seen from the 
trail.8® Capt. A. R. Johnston, regimental adjutant, assigned to 
Captain Fischer’s company, wrote of a slow, hot journey over the 
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same route with the artillery and baggage. Upon arrival at Elm 
Grove, the men of this company “were permitted to buy liquor 
from the sutler to celebrate as best they might the national anniver- 
sary.” In order to set out betimes on July 5, the artificers and 
carpenters had on the anniversary evening to repair a caisson and 
wagon tongue and the cooks had to bake bread for an early break- 
fast. Reveille was to be at daylight at 3:30.87 

George Rutledge Gibson, a Platte, Mo., volunteer, about a day’s 
journey in advance, wrote of encamping the night of July 3 at Willow 
Springs, where the only wood for cooking was small willows, and 
where on the morning of the Fourth the company found itself 
devoid of spirits or aught else with which “to pay some respect to 
the day.” Pulling up stakes, therefore, the soldiers advanced ten 
miles to Rock creek, where the water was plentiful but indifferent. 
From that point on the march became difficult and exhausting. The 
day was excessively hot. For twenty miles they could find no 
water. Lame, sick, worn out, the men dispersed over the prairie in 
search of relief, unable longer to control themselves and thereby in- 
creasing their fatigue. Then, finally, Capt. Wm. S. Murphy, in 
advance on horseback, discovered water at 110 Mile creek and re- 
turned with several canteens, resuscitating the faint and enabling 
many stragglers to reach camp at 110 Mile crossing.** Extra mules 
were sent back for the more feeble. At the end of this thirty-mile 
march, Gibson wrote “coffee and water made us feel better and the 
men were soon wrapped in their blankets,” too weary to remember 
the significance of this day they had earlier desired to honor con- 
ventionally.®® 

The party to which Lieutenant Abert was attached encamped 
seven miles beyond Independence creek on the eve of July 4, and 
on the day itself moved on westward to reach some eminent place 
in honor of the national anniversary. At five o’clock they arrived 
at Big John spring where they “luxuriated on the delightful cool 
water” and reclined under the shade of a tall oak, sub-tegmine 
querci. The temperature of the water was 53° but of the air above 
80°. Further notes tell of primroses, both yellow and white, seen 


87. Johnston, Abraham Robinson, “Journal, 1846,’’ ed. by Ralph P. Bieber, in Southwest 
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nearby, and list the birds about, as brown thrush, king bird, grouse, 
and quail.® 

John T. Hughes, described the effect of Independence day upon 
the troops. In the boundless solitude of the prairie, with only the 
heaven above and the solid earth beneath, their bosoms swelled with 
noble impulses and a quenchless love of freedom; “ever and anon 
the enthusiastic shout, the loud huzza, and the animating Yankee 
Doodie were heard.” After a twenty-seven mile toilsome march 
across the green plains, in the heat of an almost vertical sun, they 
pitched their tents at evening twelve miles east of Council Grove on 
the banks of Bluff creek where grass and fuel were as abundant as 
the cool spring water. Good humor prevailed throughout the 
camp.*! 

Between the Cottonwood fork and the Little Arkansas, M. B. 
Edwards, a private, attributed the “good spirits” with which his 
company made its twenty-five mile advance “through the hottest 
day that ever shone,” to a keg of whisky procured the night before 
from Capt. William Waldo, the trader. “In commemoration of the 
glorious ’76,” each man had begun the day by drinking his fill. In 
spite of the holiday rejoicing, Edwards wrote that marching across 
the plains was not what it was “cracked up to be.” Flies and 
mosquitoes were annoying. Supplies were low.®? Jacob S. Robin- 
son, who was with the same company, wrote that they had cut their 
rations one-third; “if we cannot overtake the commissary wagons, 
we shall have nothing to eat but our horses.” ®* Camping on the 
open prairie at “Good Water” ® on the night of July 4, the company 
“ate cold provisions.” Here they had their first sight of buffalo 
grass, short, curly, and thin but nutritious. To Robinson the dry 
prairie had become monotonous; but Edwards wrote that the moon, 
shining with the brilliancy of day, made the night beautiful and a 
gentle breeze was a pleasant end to July 4, 1846. 

Still farther west another group had additional trials, recorded in 
the words of a woman, the chief sufferer, as “a disasterous celebra- 


90. Abert, J. W., loc. cit., pp. 393, 394. W. H. Emory, the engineer, p. 10, explains 
that he did not publish his diary of this part of the journey because the way had been so 
commonly traversed. 

91. Hughes, John T., ‘““Doniphan’s Expedition,” reprinted in W. E. Connelley’s Doniphan’s 
Expedition (Topeka, 1907), pp. 155, 156. 

92. Edwards, Marcellus Ball, “Journal, 1846-1847,” ed. by Ralph P. Bieber, in South- 
west Historical Series, v. IV, pp. 125, 126, entry of July 4, 1846. 

93. Robinson, Jacob S., A Journal of the Santa Fé Expedition Under Colonel Doniphan, 
a reprint ed. by Carl L. Cannon (Princeton, 1932), p. 9, entry of July 4, 1846. 

94. Ibid., footnote, p. 9, suggests that this camp was probably at Indian creek, a branch 
of Turkey creek. 
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tion.” Encamped on the night of July 3 at Pawnee Rock with a 
contingent of soldiers was a merchandise train of seventy-five or 
eighty wagons. With one trader, Samuel Magoffin, was his bride, 
Susan Shelby Magoffin. On the morning of July 4 while her husband 
kept watch for Indians with his gun and pistols, she carved her 
name on Pawnee Rock among the hundreds already inscribed there. 
She did not do the work well, she wrote, because fear of Indians 
made her tremble all over. Since the rest of the caravan had gone 
on its way, the driver for the Magoffins had to hurry to overtake 
the party at Ash creek. Then at the bank when they failed to take 
the usual precaution of dismounting and walking down, their car- 
riage was whirled over the verge of the cliff “in a perfect crash.” 
The top and sides were broken to pieces but the passengers were 
almost entirely unhurt. Mrs. Magoffin, who was herself stunned so 
that she had to be carried to a shade tree and have her face and 
hands rubbed with whisky to come to herself, rather rejoiced in the 
opportunity the occasion afforded to test her husband’s oversight 
and devotion. The scene, however, she described as “a perfect mess, 
that; of people, books, bottles, . . . guns, pistols, baskets, bags, 
boxes, and the dear knows what else.” 

This same day, July 4, 1846, Francis Parkman, with three of his 
own men, four trappers, and an Indian family of Morin, traversed 
in sight of the Black Hills “a forlorn and dreary monotony of sun- 
scorched plains, where no living thing appeared, save here and there 
an antelope flying before us like the wind.” Weakened by a recent 
recurrent illness Parkman seemed to take no thought of the national 
anniversary, but coming at noon upon a fine growth of spreading 
trees along Horseshoe creek he flung himself down on the rich, tall 
grass beneath, “exhausted . . . scarcely able to move.” ** West 
of Fort Laramie two emigrant parties, one of Edwin Bryant and the 
other of Lillburn Boggs, ex-governor of Missouri, held a conven- 
tional Independence day celebration in a grove. A salute, a pro- 
cession, the reading of the Declaration, a collation “served up by the 
ladies,” toasts with a discharge of musketry after each, and patriotic 
songs constituted the program. J. H. Reed, of the Bryant party, had 
preserved wines and liquors, especially for the occasion.** 

On July 4, 1847, Philip Gooch Ferguson, who had just enlisted, 


95. Magoffin, Susan Shelby, Down the Santa. Fé Trail and Into Merico, diary, 1846- 
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was en route from Westport to Fort Leavenworth to report for duty. 
Camping at Gum spring, near Shawnee meeting house, July 3, he 
and several other volunteers had breakfast on the Fourth with “an 
old Frenchman who had an Indian wife and two pretty, half-breed 
daughters, all belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Cross- 
ing the Kansas in flat-bottomed boats belonging to the Delawares 
and Shawnees, the party marched through rough, hilly country to 
a point four or five miles from the fort. The Kaw had seemed “a 
clear beautiful stream” to them, refreshing for bathing. Frequently 
along the road had been squaws with whisky to sell. At night 
thousands of fireflies made the prairie beautiful.** At evening, July 
3, another company of the Missouri Mounted Volunteers, going out 
to take the place of the regular troops still in Mexico, had reached 
the crossing of the old California trail with the Walnut, about a 
mile below what is now El Dorado. There, the next day, according 
to Capt. J. J. Clark, “the eagle screamed, and salutes were fired, and 
due honors paid to the warriors of an older day.” *® Three days’ 
journey west of Council Grove this year was a party of traders, too 
engaged in evading the Indians, apparently, even to note the passing 
of the national anniversary. In the train were Solomon Houck, 
R. S. Elliott, Thomas Fitzpatrick, and James Josiah Webb, the latter 
three of whom have left some account of the trip. Although they 
were fortunate enough to escape serious depredation themselves, 
they kept hearing of Indian encounters with the troops advancing 
westward. One was an attack upon Lt. John Love, and another 
upon Col. Alton R. Easton, both en route with detachments from 
Leavenworth to Santa Fé on July 4.2 

At Wyandot in 1847 William Walker had such a rheumatic afflic- 
tion in the head as to set him almost distracted. At the Ottawa 
mission Jotham Meeker had been undergoing dark days, but follow- 
ing extended church meetings, for which the visitors camped around 
and nearly always supplied their own provisions, his heart was re- 

98. Ferguson, Philip Gooch, ‘Diary, 1847-1848," ed. by Ralph P. Bieber, in Southwest 
Historical Series, v. 1V, pp. 22, 23, 294. Ferguson was editor of Miner’s Prospect at Potosi, 
Mo., when he enlisted. 

99. Andreas, A. T., History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1431. 

100. Elliott, R. S., op. cit., pp. 216-220, 254, 255. Also, James Josiah Webb, ‘‘Ad- 
ventures in the Santa Fé Trade, 1844-1847,” ed. by Ralph P. Bieber, in Southwest Historical 
Series, v. I, pp. 31, 298. Even the original account of this trip by J. J. Webb does not 
allude to July 4. The present owner of the manuscript, Paul Webb, New Haven, Conn., a 
grandson, suggests that the men along the trail may not have been able to keep accurate 
track of the days; and that anyway they were probably too busy looking after their scalps 
to pay any attention to the date of the Declaration of Independence.—Letter, New Haven, 
Conn., March 24, 1939, to author of this article. 
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vived on July 4, the Lord’s day, by two requests for reinstatement 
after confession, and one request for baptism. Two sermons indoors 
preceded the address to 100 persons at the water. After the baptism 
Meeker gave the right hand of fellowship to the three Indians just 
received and administered the “holy sacraments” to fifty native 
members.!° 

““Tndependence Day!’ Mexico free. ‘Glory enough for one 
day!’” wrote William Walker on July 4, 1848.1°% Jotham Meeker 
working in his garden was still devoid of interest in national affairs; 
threats of some young Ottawas to break their tribal laws, especially 
those of gambling, did concern him, however, and he noted that the 
Ottawa nation was to consult together on the subject. Along the 
Arkansas the volunteers under William Gilpin were still active in 
defense against continued Indian depredation.1 

The national anniversary in 1849 was wet in Kansas. Although 
at the Ottawa mission it rained nearly all day long, Jotham Meeker 
finished mowing the grass in his dooryard and chicken yard and 
along the fences in his truck patch.°%* At Wyandot rain fell also at 
night. “What a day for a celebration!” wrote William Walker, but 
his is the only allusion to any festive keeping of the occasion in 
Kansas this year. More serious problems weighed on him, however, 
as he noted that cholera had broken out afresh this week in Kansas 
[City].2°° At Highland, 8S. M. Irvin, missionary to the Iowa and 
Sac Indians, recorded morning, noon, and night temperatures of 
70°, 86°, and 77°, respectively, with a north wind and clear sky.?® 
To the northwest, in the Platte river valley, R. C. Shaw wrote that 
a California emigrant party ushered in the Fourth by a discharge of 
firearms, which were ready for use again after a thorough cleaning.1!° 

At the Iowa and Sac mission at Highland, in 1850, the Fourth of 
July temperature readings were 72°, 88°, and 78°, respectively, for 
morning, noon, and night; a south wind blew and the sky was 
clear.111_ Jotham Meeker spent the week of July 4 in preparation 
for the quarterly meeting at the Ottawa mission; on July 3 he had 
five bushels of corn ground and he made up a lot of cook pills and 

103. Meeker, Jotham, “Journal,” entry of July 4, 1847. 
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anti-cathartic pills, &c.; on July 4 he held religious talks with two 
persons, attended a prayer meeting, and made further preparations 
for quarterly assembly on July 6.%* The cholera had become so 
prevalent in the Kansas [City] vicinity now that William Walker 
referred to it daily in the few journal entries he took time to make. 
On both June 28 and July 5 deaths from it occurred; on July 6 
citizens were fleeing from Kansas but “this is folly.” "* The only 
allusions to patriotic significance of the day again were in the diaries 
of travelers already well to the northwest. Franklin Langworthy, 
between Green river and Fort Bridger, spent “this celebrated day” 
on dry and dusty roads across swells of bleak and barren land.*"* 
John Steele wrote of an all-day celebration by Western emigrants 
then approaching the Sweetwater and Independence Rock. Shortly 
after midnight, July 3, the boys of the writer’s own division brought 
an immense pile of dry sage into the camp and fired it. Volleys with 
rifles and pistols elicited three hearty cheers, echoed by neighboring 
trains. With a national salute at dawn, the party started early 
across the ashy plain, strewn with carcasses of oxen and horses. 
Encamping at 3 p.m. on the Sweetwater, both men and beasts re- 
freshed themselves at the clear, cool rivulet, and relaxed until 10 
p.m., when the camp-fires were replenished and a shout arose roll- 
ing from camp to camp. Then a discharge of fire-arms closed the 
celebration. As the fires waned, only a wolf’s plaintive whine broke 
the stillness.5 Farther west, near Salt Lake, where wild sage and 
dust were “about the only thing in the eye,” C. W. Smith, of a party 
rushing to the gold region from Weston, Mo., wrote on July 4, 
“to the travel-worn emigrant in the eternal wilds, this day’s re- 
membrances hardly stir the sluggish blood.” 176 

The day when the first ground was broken in St. Louis for the 
Pacific railroad, “July 4th, Annus Domini, 1851,” wrote R. S. 
Elliott, “was the beginning of a new era of industrial civilization 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean.” 1**_ People in Kan- 
sas, however, were totally unaware of future advantages therefrom 
awaiting them. Local affairs only concerned them on the holiday. 
For William Walker, now free of care, the day was a “glorious 4th 
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spent in Kansas [City] amongst very good company.” '"* Jotham 
Meeker was preparing, as usual, for approaching meetings and visit- 
ing the sick. On July 4 the Catholic priest, Deuerinck, and one of 
his servants stopped for the night at the Ottawa mission.'’® 

In 1852, William Walker had no thoughts for the Fourth of July, 
but the community had been saddened two days before by the 
arrival of “the corpse of Gov. Calhoun, who died on the road from 
Santa Fé to Kansas.” Burial, Walker noted, was to be with Masonic 
honors.!2° The Fourth this year falling on “the Lord’s day,” the 
Ottawa mission held a long service of five sermons, by missionaries 
and by Indians. A congregation of about 100 gave good attention, 
but the mission had had to drop its midweek prayer meeting for 
want of interest.!*! 

In July, 1853, but little was transpiring in Kansas, aside from the 
Pacific railroad survey, that could have foreboded the great activity 
which was to begin in 1854. William Walker had no journal entry 
at all for the Fourth.!** Jotham Meeker put in the day setting 
“types on some school cards, &c.” for the school.!23 Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, Indian agent, who had been at Fort Atkinson since June 1, 
holding “a talk” with the five Indian tribes of that region and in- 
viting them to be present at the treaty of Fort Laramie the follow- 
ing September, was now journeying back toward headquarters in 
the escort of Maj. R. H. Chilton, Co. B., of the First dragoons, but 
no one left any word of their keeping of July 4.1°* Two divisions 
of the party for exploration of a route for the Pacific railroad, also 
traversing Kansas now, did mark the day. Notified by a rifle re- 
port, at daylight, of the arrival of the national anniversary, the 
command of Capt. J. W. Gunnison responded with numerous dis- 
charges of fire-arms, and set out for the Kansas river for the pur- 
pose of crossing to Fort Riley. A pontoon from the fort, placed too 
low for the light vehicle of the troops, upset, midstream, “a small 
incident for the 4th of July.” The horses swam across. Captain 
Gunnison was the guest of Capt. C. S. Lovell at the officers’ mess at 
the post through a short nooning. A ferry then conveyed the ex- 
plorers’ wagon across the Republican, and the party proceeded 7.59 
miles and encamped at a beautiful spring of delicious, cool water 
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near the Smoky Hill. The division under Lieutenant Beckwith, 
pursuing the Santa Fé road, camped from July 3 to July 5 in a 
slightly timbered spot on the Cottonwood fork, seventeen miles 
from Lost spring. The days were oppressively hot with scarcely a 
breeze, the thermometer in the shade of a wagon reaching 100° 
Fahrenheit on July 3. Recent rains had made grazing abundant 
but had also left pools of water about for the breeding of mosquitoes. 
Innumerable flies were another annoyance. In spite of the dis- 
comforts of the place, the party remained there for the benefit of 
its animals on July 4; but one of them manifested his own inde- 
pendence by pulling up his picket-pin at the usual hour for march- 
ing, and taking the road to the next camping ground, where he joined 
another train.1*5 

Before July 4, 1854, the Kansas area, like the Beckwith mount, 
was itself to take on individuality. On May 30, 1854, it became 
an organized territory with definite boundaries. Emerging from 
the era of un-organization already battle-scarred, as P. G. Lowe 
once wrote,!** by trial and trouble, the territory might at once 
have been allowed the security and freedom of government; but be- 
fore the next July 4, before May 30 even, actor-settlers were to 
move upon the scene for roles in a political drama the nation was 
setting there. Kansas, separated now by lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, was to find herself controlled again by the power of the area 
from which she had but just parted. For the next seven years most 
of her Independence day acts were result of sectional design or sub- 
ject for national scrutiny. 

125. Beckwith, Lt. E. G., “Report of Exploration of a Route for the Pacific Railroad,” 
in Pacific Railroad Explorations and Surveys (Washington, 1855), 3 vols., v. II, pp. 10, 16, 21. 
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Notes on Imprints From Highland 
The Second Point of Printing in Kansas 
Leta Barnes 

WO decades before the organization of Kansas territory the his- 
tory of printing within the borders of what is now the state of 
Kansas had already begun. In February, 1834, the Baptist mis- 
sionary-printer, Jotham Meeker, set up at the Shawnee Baptist mis- 
sion a Smith press on which was printed on March 8 of the same 

year a Shawnee hymn, first item in Kansas imprints.! 

Nine years later a second press was brought to the territory for 
the use of missionaries at the Iowa, Sac and Fox mission in present 
Doniphan county. This mission was established by the Presbyterian 
church in 1835.2, Samuel M. Irvin and William Hamilton came to 
the station as missionaries in 1837, and in 1842° requested the mis- 
sionary board to supply a press for printing school books and re- 
ligious works in the Iowa language. The board acceded to the re- 
quest and a press was received at the mission in April, 1843. 

The first printing by Irvin and Hamilton was An Elementary 
Book of the Ioway Language.t This book, as well as Original 
Hymns in the Ioway Language,’ bears the date 1843, and it has been 
quite reasonably assumed that both works appeared in that year.® 
But a recent examination of the diary of Samuel M. Irvin’ estab- 
lishes the fact that the Elementary Book was not completed until 
February, 1844; and that the Original Hymns was still in press at 
that time. That the latter work and a “Prayer book” appeared be- 
fore September 30, 1844, may be concluded from the report of that 


1. See Douglas C. McMurtrie, ‘‘Pioneer Printing of Kansas,’’ The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. I, p. 4 et seq.; Kirke Mechem, ‘‘The Mystery of the Meeker Press,” ibid., v 
IV, pp. 61-73. 

2. History of American Missions (Worcester, 1840), p. 724. 


8. Reports of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., 
May, 1843, p. 6 


4. English title: An/ Elementary Book/of the/Ioway Language,/with an/ English 
Translation. / By / Wm. Hamilton, /and/S8S. M. Irvin. / Under the direction of the B. F. 
Miss. of the/Presbyterian Church./ J. B. Roy, Interpreter./ lIoway and Sac Mission Press,/ 
Indian Territory./1843.—James Constantine Pilling, Bibliography of the Siouan Languages 
(Washington, 1887), p. 32. 

5. Ibid., pp. 32, 33. English title: Original / Hymns,/in the/ loway Language./ By / 
the Missionaries, / to the Ioway & Sac Indians, / Under the direction of the / Board of Foreign 
Missions of the/ Presbyterian Church./ [Two lines quotation.]/ Iowa and Sac Mission 
Press,/ Indian Territory, / 1843 


6. See statement by McMurtrie and Allen in their A Forgotten Pioneer Press of Kansas 
(Chicago, 1930), p. 16. 


7. The manuscript diary of Samuel M. Irvin for portions of the period 1841-1849 is in 
the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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date by the missionaries to Maj. W. P. Richardson, Indian sub- 
agent, Great Nemaha, Mo., in which they state: 
We have printed— 
1 Elementary book, of 101 pages—225 copies. 
1 Hymn book, 62 pages—125 copies. 


> his- 1 Prayer book, 24 pages—100 copies. 

ite of 1 Question book (in press), 30 pages—200 copies.® 

mis- The diary also established the fact that the “Question book” listed 

mis- above was still in press in January, 1845;° and that the first printing 

same on the “Testament in Iowa” was done on February 14, 1845.%° The 
diary furnishes no clue as to when either of these works was com- 

y for pleted. 

esent Because of the importance of this early press in the history of 

erian printing in Kansas, and the rarity of the works printed on it," ex- 

ne to tracts from Irvin’s diary relating to printing are here reproduced in 

mis- order that the information may be added to the meager knowledge 

d re- about the press. 

e re- 


Extracts FroM THE Diary or SAMUEL M. IrvIN 


tary [It is unfortunate that the extant diary contains few entries for 1843, the 
ginal year in which the press was sent to the mission. First mention of printing in 
been the available records occurs in 1844.] 
ear.® 1844 
stab- January 
until 2 In the offise seting type &c. 
3 Spent the day in the offise at type seting and study. 
ss at 6 Finished seting up one form of pages for the primary Book. ‘ 
1 be- 9 In the printing offise all day. . . . Through the day and last eve- 
that ning I have been much affected with my comefortable situation and that 
7 of my family. We have everything that we could ask, plenty to eat, a 
me good bead, our family in health—and we know not what it is to suffer 
for any thing. true our house is but a cabin and some would say in our 
aa situation that they were poor, but we are wonderful well off. I have my 
err little room and my family have theirs and I can read and study and print 
er and no one to disturbe me. O how unworthy these privileges. 
Press, / [12] Struck off 160 sheets of 16 pages making 2560 in all. 
guages 
8. Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1844, Doc. No. 2, pp. 358, 359. 
. By / 9. McMurtrie and Allen have given this work the date 1844 and have listed it as No. 4 
‘oreign in their bibliography. They append the statement that its inclusion in the Report of 1844 
fission indicates that it was printed in the fall of 1844.—Op. cit., p. 27. Pilling has dated the work 
1850, but gives no reason for doing so.—Op. cit., p. 33. 
Kansas 10. McMurtrie and Allen list as No. 5 in their bibliography a work containing six chapters 
of the gospel of St. Matthew. They have dated it 1846 or 1847.-—Op. cit., pp. 27, 28. Pilling 
) is in has dated the same work 1850.—Op. cit., p. 33. In their report of September 30, 1847, to 


the Indian Sub-Agent W. E. Rucker, Irvim and Hamilton state: ‘Portions of the Scripture 
have been translated, and a part of Matthew's gospel printed.’’—Reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, 1847, Doc. No. 1, pp. 935, 936. 

11. There is but one item from this press in the collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society—An loway Grammar . . . , printed by Hamilton and Irvin, Ioway and Sac Mis- 
sion Press, 1848. 
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Spent most of the day in the offise distributing type. 

In the offise all day and verry tired standing up so mucli. 

In the offise untill sent for by the agent. 

In the evening and through the day I was much affected with 
my situation. I could not wish it more comefortable and easy. I have 
nothing to do. . . . I mean manual work, but much of study and 
printing. May I improve all to the honour of him who giveth. 

Most of the day in the offise. 

Engaged in seting type most of the day except what time I was neces- 
sarily diverted from labour by the Indians. 

In the offise. ; 

Finished seting up a . forfm] of 16 p. for the press. 

Busily engaged in the offise and in the evening struck one side of a 
sheet. : 
27 Verry busy in the offise all day and late in the evening finished striking 
off a sheet of the primary Book. 
30 Continued to set type most of the day. 
February 
3 There has been such a constant monotony in this week of work at the 
press and study without any things worth[y] of note that I have not 
wrote down anything here. On Wedensday we recd some Goods and 
Books from New York which was a welcome receipt. , 

‘ My time has been mostly engaged in the offise ont I have this 
evening got off another sheet of the Elementary Book. 

With much pleasure was able to finish printing the last sheet of our 
primary Book today. It is swelled to 101 pages. We commenced last 
June. We hope that it will be very useful to the school and we hope 
with the blessing of God, an aid in communicating useful instruction to 
the poor Indians. 

Still engaged in printing. on Saturday I struck off the last sheet of our 
primary book and was not a little rejoiced at the end of the Book. 

On Monday folded my sheets, and red up the offise. On monday even- 
ing got a letter from the Board but not much encouragement about the 
school. I am now engaged in a hymn Book & wish to get through as 
soon as possible. 
March 
7 . . . Still engaged in the offise. . . . I am so busy that it seems 
I cannot get time to write here, and yet I seem to get but little 
done. 
1846 
January 
10,11 Busily engaged in the printing offise printing a question Book and 
striking some forms for the agt. 
16 Did not do much except assist Mr. Hamilton some in the offise in 
geting up some forms &c. 
February 
14 Spent near all the day in the printing offise printing off the first sheet 
of the Testament in Ioway. We struck off 240 sheets of half a ream and 
having taken some pains in putting type and balls in order we made 
quite a good impression. 
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Letters of John and Sarah Everett, 
1854-1864 


Miami County Pioneers 
(Continued) 
Osawatomie July 10, 1856. 

EAR FATHER 

We received yours of the 20th & 25th ult. this week. We continue 
well and safe. The Legislative Assembly who met at Topeka on 
the 4th, the true Representatives of four fifths of the actual settlers 
of Kansas, were dispersed at the point of the sabre by U. S. troops. 
This is “Squatter Sovereignty” in Kansas. The wild borders of 
Missouri, hangers on and lick spittles of Missouri slaveholders, vote 
for and elect those who rule us, while the People’s Representatives 
are hunted down as traitors. We are all traitors to slavery, but if 
we were not loyal to the Union, most loyal, such an insult and in- 
dignity as above recorded, would never have been written. The 
patience of those parts of the territory who have suffered most is 
wearing very thin. Our returned representatives said it was hard 
to keep some of the free state men from firing into the U. 8. troops. 
There were some six or seven hundred free state men there well 
armed. Is there a North? Why will she not unite for our deliver- 
ance? I am glad to see the firmness of tone manifested in Congress. 
The plain story about Kansas is this:— There is not a proslavery 
man of my acquaintance in Kansas who does riot acknowledge that 
the Bogus Legislature was the result of a gigantic and well planned 
fraud, that the elections were carried by an invading mob from 
Missouri. The free state Legislature was the result of the unbiased 
and free vote of the people. The question is, shall we be ruled by a 
foreign mob or by the resident people expressing their will in a 
peaceable election. 

We hear that the Southerners are in camp three or four miles East 
of Osawatomie on the Osage, and that they talk of making a town 
there, “New Georgia.” If they do, we shall have to look to our locks 
and our hen roosts, for the proslavery men about Westport got dis- 
gusted with them—they were so thievish. You ask if Whitfield*® 
led the mob who robbed Osawatomie. Some who had seen him 


26. John W. Whitfield was commander in chief of the Missouri forces. 
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thought they recognized him, but they were led by a drunken Capt. 
Bell of S. Carolina. 

We have just got some hens for the first time. A few weeks ago, 
we took a hen and chickens to raise on shares. Then we bought two 
hens and a hen and chickens. A hen will set and raise three broods 
of chickens here in a summer. We have a hen setting now for the 
2nd or 3d time. She began laying, when her last brood were three 
weeks old. Our two cows and yearling heifer are doing well. We are 
raising the two calves. Love to all John. : 


Longwood July 22, 1856 

Dear Cynthia 

We received Father’s of July 9 this morning. Our Quaker friend 
Richard brought it along just before Breakfast— The Tribunes did 
not come this week. Twenty seven come now in the mail. Tis the 
first week they have been detained. For some little time (since about 
the 4th) we have had quiet, but some goods that belonged to one of 
our merchants Mr. Saml. Geer was broken open between here and 
Westport within three or four days and all the boxes searched. This 
begins to look like another beginning of the “reign of terror.” A 
Mr. [John E.] Stewart who lives on the Wakarusa and was passing 
down to the Neosho called here on his way to get dinner. He says 
that the people there have been prevented in a great measure from 
getting in crops and that many have lost a great deal of private 
property. The only way that they had been able to do anything in 
the way of ploughing and putting in was to go in large companies 
to their fields armed with the invincible Sharpe’s rifle. Mr. Stewart 
I have since learned is a New England Minister—but I gathered 
from his conversation that he thinks that here in the Territory 
“moral suasion” will be a little better for having something like a 
Sharpe’s rifle to stand on. He agrees with H. W. B.*7 on that point— 
It is very dry. We have had no rain to do much good for over 5 
weeks. If we do not have some soon our crops will present a totally 
ruinous look— 

Father inquired about the soldiers; they left the Sabbath before 
the 4th. We sold them a little more than $10 worth of “suwndries”— 

We are going to have a great many wild plums in our grove this 
year— They are very nice too, not at all like the sour plums that 
grow in Steuben— I think I shall be able to dry some to sell besides 
what we shall want— We found plenty of gooseberries in their sea- 


27. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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son so you see this summer we are likely to fare rather better in 
some respects than we did last— We make butter enough to pay 
all our store bills at present— We have a few eggs now. We have 
two hens of our own that lay and two of friend Richard’s here that 
have begun to lay today. We have 5 of his here which we took to 
see if we could get them to laying. They have sixty or more chickens 
and so little to feed them all that the hens stopped laying 2 months 
ago so a few days ago we borrowed five hens and two of them com- 
menced laying today— We bought % bushel of corn to feed them 
and are going to pay for it in eggs— 15c a doz for eggs and 20c for 
the corn— So much of chicken news— I must send you a piece of 
Frank’s new trousers and apron—the “yaller” piece is like the apron 
—How do you suppose his little white head looks growing up through 
such a suit as this makes— I have cut his hair today for the first 
time and must send you a bunch. It reached clear down to his 
shoulders— We have meetings now in our neighborhood—could 
have them here if we chose but think it a little nearer the centre of 
the district at friend Mendenhall’s and so they are held in his door- 
yard shaded by the forest trees. 

There are six preachers located on claims within 2 miles of us or 
rather their claims are located within that distance. Two of them 
have not yet moved on to their claims— 

Good bye for the present 
Sat *8 


July 24. 

It continues very dry. We long for rain. The Cenhadwr for July 
came to hand this week. Also Phrenological & Water Cure Journals. 
The reconsideration and passage of the Kansas Free State 

Bill in the House revived our drooping hopes. The moral effect of 
such a vote is very great. If Douglas’s bill 2® should become a law, 
another just such an invasion would take place as have taken place, 
although perhaps more cunningly contrived. We should have thou- 
sands of Missourians among us on sham claims, who would stay just 
long enough to call it a residence; put up a log or a rail pen for a 
shanty, split out a few oak boards to sleep under, and then pass the 
time in fishing hunting and lounging about. Many families here 


28. Family name for Sarah M. C. Everett. 
29. The Toombs bill, reported by Sen. Stephen A. Douglas from the committee on terri- 


tories on July 2, provided for a census of all white males over 21 years of age, bona fide 
residents of the territory. Those counted were to be permitted to vote on November 1 for 
delegates to a constitutional convention. The bill offered precautions against election irregu- 


larities. It passed the senate but failed in the house. 


10—8551 
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live almost entirely out of doors from choice in the Summer par- 
ticularly Missourians. Some houses have a projecting roof in front, 
with three or four shelves for dishes &c, and there the women spend 
most of the summer days. Others have rails laid up just like a rail 
fence roofed slightly, and live in that day times. We hardly ever 
get any rain oftener than once a week except for a few weeks in the 
rainy season. So it would not be much expense to set up a habita- 
tion for the summer. 
Our health continues good. Love to all 
John 


Longwood, Aug 1, 1856 
Dear Cynthia 

Father’s last, announcing Jane’s arrival was received this week. 
But the only thing that I could fix my mind on was the Fremont 
enthusiasm. In his election is our only rescue! 

If that proves a failure we are in common with the free North 
“Subdued!” We can no longer speak of our glorious Republic! 
Liberty and Democracy will be utterly overthrown to be raised again 
only by strife and bloodshed! It is a shame that a government 
commenced as was ours, should now be overthrown by a spirit darker 
and more malignant than that which provoked its origin. We are 
looking forward to the Nov. election with trembling anxiety. 

Can it be possible that any one born and reared in the free north 
blessed with all its privileges, can in their hearts desire that this 
country should be tilled by slaves? If they have not hearts to feel 
for the oppressed, can they yet really desire the introduction of an 
Institution here that shall hinder the development of the country’s 
wealth, and render the soil in a few short years worthless and worn 
out? 

We do not hear of any more difficulty in the Territory as yet. 
Have learned from our Eastern papers that Col. P. Smith is now in 
command of the U. S. troops in the Ter.*° It matters not who has 
that post so long as Frank Pierce is Commander in Chief. I should 
not lose 10 sec. of sleep if I should hear any night at bed time that 
that man or demon or whatever he be had been assassinated! 

The weather here continues very dry and hot! Newcomers are 
mostly getting down sick. An old lady one of our neighbors who 

80. Gen. Persifer F. Smith succeeded Col. E. V. Sumner as head of the territorial forces. 


mg Smith’s sentiments were Proslavery, but he did not take an active part in territorial 
affairs. 
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came in, in the winter where Mr. Rose lived, was buried last week, 
and another young woman in town. 

The old lady was in at our house a few weeks previous talking 
about the troubles in the Territory. She set down the Free State 
party as a mean set and she and I approached somewhat towards a 
quarrel before the talk ended which was only avoided by her very 
adroitly turning the conversation. She had given me reason to infer 
from what things she had said when here once before that she was 
as radical on the slavery question as we, and ’twas this hypocrisy 
that called forth my indignation at this time. 

When she left I remarked to John that I felt as if I never wanted 
to see her face again and I never did, for we did not hear of her 
death till two days after the funeral! There is no hardness between 
them and us. They are “pro-slavery to the core” and her son has 
threatened to shoot the first abolitionist that steps into the house— 
yet he knows we are abolitionists and he is as obliging and good a 
neighbor as we want. 

We are quite well yet John has a sore foot that prevents him from 
working out much so he is digging a little cellar under the house— 
Frank looks as “tough as a knot.” 

Let me see I must keep you posted up on the chicken news. I 
believe I told you we had borrowed some hens—they have all got 
to laying! and as our neighbor wanted some tin ware very badly I 
managed to get two of the hens for a tin pan. I did not like to spare 
the pan but thought I could get more by next summer with eggs! 
Butter is worth 30 cts a lb. in Kansas City and we have concluded 
to pack down what we make after this week and send it there—or 
keep it till winter when twill be worth more than tis now here. I 
have been writing to my brother to send us money to get cows with 
this fall and if we can bring things around right will make cheese 
next summer! and so get money to pay for our claim. 

I shall have to stop any way for I have covered my sheet. 

Our love to all 
. Sarah M. C. Everett 


[This Fragment, in the Handwriting of John R. Everett, Bears No 
Date But Contents Place It at This Point in the Series. The Letter 
Describes the Battle of Osawatomie on August 30, 1856] 


arms flashing in the sun. One house seemed to be burning. I staid 
some time there, but could not distinguish any thing more par- 
ticularly. We could hear occasionally the roar of the cannon and 
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the shouting of the Missourians. I came down and as I came home 
could see smoke after smoke go up from the devoted town. They 
had finished plundering and had gone to burning in earnest. I found 
more fugitives from town at the house, a son of O. C. Brown*! (not 
Capt. John Brown, but a very different man) and a son of Rev. Mr. 
Adair, the Congregational preacher.** The latter was a cousin of 
Frederick Brown, Capt. John Brown’s son, who was shot before any 
alarm was given by a scout of the enemy, a proslavery Baptist 
preacher named Martin White. This was the first sad note of warn- 
ing. Young Adair was sent immediately to alarm the free State 
men under Capt. J. Brown named above. His son shot dastardly, 
unsuspectingly was the word to rouse the brave Captain. Adair was 
cut off from returning by the advance of the enemy. He made his 
way below the town and over to us. He is a brave boy about 14. In 
the mean time friend Mendenhall had returned to his watch on the 
hill, and stayed there till he saw the Missouri crowd take up the line 
of march and leave. He immediately, with another neighbor Rev. 
James Caruth** started to town to render assistance to survivors &c. 
They came past our house and I went with them. We were almost 
the first in town after the burning. The first house we came to was a 
farm house, Mr. Chestnut’s, a zealous free State man with a large 
family. This house was in the town limits, but not in the village 
strictly. They had moved their goods nearly all out. The mob 
came there but providentially did not burn up their shelter. The 
next house we came to was smoking but standing. We went in and 
found the floor had been fired from underneath, but was then only 
half burnt. We put out the fire with some wet wash clothes standing 
in a tub and saved that house. Others came in, and we went down 
to the timber to the field of conflict, to look for wounded or dead. 
We found one body on the bank of the river shot through the breast. 
He appeared to have died instantly. No one was killed on the battle 
field of our party. This man was sick, and could not escape. We 
got a couple of poles, laid shingle boards across them, and four of 
us mournfully carried him to an empty house, belonging to a pro- 
slavery man and so marked with a white flag and saved. The next 


$1. Two sons of Orville C. Brown were in Osawatomie at this time, Rockwell and Spencer 
Kellogg. The latter, then a boy of 14, describes his participation in the battle in his journal. 
(See George Gardner Smith, Spencer Kellogg Brown, D. Appleton & Co., 1903.) He was 
taken to Missouri as fy for a short time following the battle. In 1861 he enlisted in 
the Union army under General Lyon and held the rank of fourth commander on the gunboat 
Essex. He was captured as a prisoner of war while destroying a rebel ferry boat near Port 
Hudson in August, 1862, and after a year’s imprisonment at Richmond, was executed on the 
charge of being a spy. 

32. The Rev. Samuel L. Adair, whose wife was a half sister of John Brown. 


33. James Harrison Carruth, Presbyterian minister, later professor of natural sciences at 
Baker University, Baldwin, and state botanist, 1868-1892. 
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day he was buried in a rough box in his clothes as he fell, with two 
others, martyrs to the liberty of Kansas. We looked around a long 
time but found no others. Again the next day we were down search- 
ing. George Cutter was wounded you know before the battle, over 
a mile from town.** 

And now to answer some more questions. We feel in somewhat 
more danger on account of our nearness to Missouri. But there are 
18 m. Indian territory to the line and twice that to any center of in- 
vasion.— My health is not very good for a few days. I feel better 
today. Sarah and Franky are pretty well. . . . As for the 
coming winter if they pay us for the care of Mr. Cutter we shall do 
well enough. We have not got any thing yet except part of a bag of 
flour. We hope to get something. I saved the $20 I should have sent 
you for the Tribunes, till I had a chance to get 3 nice pigs for $444 
dollars of it. This is a good investment of a small sum. They live 
on acorns they find in the woods, and the house refuse. With their 
natural increase I calculate they will be worth $50 besides their 
keeping next fall. The other $15 I have been obliged to break into 
on account of extra expenses for our wounded man. If it had not 
been for business having been broken up and the people driven off by 
our late calamities we should have done well enough. As it is, we 
shall have no trouble if we get our pay. 


Osawatomie, Oct. 29, 1856. 

Dear Father 

We received yours of Oct 14, yesterday, by our weekly mail. This 
mail brought very discouraging news for us by the papers. We see 
that Pennsylvania and Indiana went for the border ruffians at the 
State elections. It will be a very dark day for Kansas if they vote 
the same way next Tuesday. But it is idle now to talk. Before this 
reaches you the great question will have been decided as far as this 
election can decide it. However it may go, those who have thrown 
all their influence for freedom may feel that they have succeeded, 
for blood guiltiness will not be upon their souls. Their record is 
clean. Their consciences are satisfied. And the great Ruler of the 
world can make even the wrath of man to praise Him. It is mys- 
terious how He permits the wicked to flourish like a green bay tree, 
and their plans of gigantic wickedness to succeed. I am sure, I 


34. George Cutter, with Frederick Brown and three others, had come to Osawatomie from 
Lawrence on August 29 with dispatches from General Lane. They spent the night about a 
mile and a half west of the town. Early the next morning the advance party of the border 
ruffian forces approached Osawatomie from the west. Frederick Brown, on his way to the 
home of Samuel Adair, was shot and killed. Cutter was also shot, but not fatally. He 
was removed to the home of John and Sarah Everett and cared for by them until his recovery. 
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would not be in Buchanan’s place, or in that of his intelligent sup- 
porters for all “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” They are trying 
to strangle freedom in an immense territory, and to plant human 
oppression, bloodshed, and the worst tyranny in its stead. To suc- 
ceed in this is as if a man should succeed in murdering his own off- 
spring. 

Last night the prairie around us got afire, and we were out about 
3 hours from 12 to 3 o’clock “fighting fire.” It burnt up about %4 
of what hay I had saved in spite of us. 

I have been talking the past week quite seriously of going East 
this fall, working there at something through the winter and re- 
turning in the Spring; while Sarah would stay here to take care of 
our claim, stock &c. But now I do not think it advisable to do so. 
If Fremont is our President, I think we should have quiet here this 
winter, probably. But if Buchanan is elected I fear trouble. From 
what I am able to learn, the free State men do not mean to give it 
up in any event. There is still a chance for us to save this territory 
to freedom and virtue. There is still a majority of free State men 
among the actual settlers in the territory. Are the East prepared to 
sustain us here? I hope the host of liberty have girt on their armor 
for the war, and that one reverse will not dishearten them. If the 
government is against us, there is more need that we should be true 
to ourselves and to the great cause. 

Rev. Mr. Finch, the Wesleyan Missionary and one of our neigh- 
bors, went to Lawrence this week. He was going to try to get some 
money to pay us for taking care of Mr. Cutter. He took out 20 or 
25 pounds of butter to sell for us. 

There are a good many families around here who will suffer this 
winter unless they have help. The war has paralyzed industry, and 
prevented employment. One cannot work even for himself in the 
midst of continual alarms. I am glad to see so much interest taken 
in collecting funds for the suffering in Kansas. It will be needed. 

Our health as a family is good. Our wounded man‘is getting along 
slowly. He has three wounds still open. This is the ninth week he 
has been here. This is a cold windy day. The thermometer at sun- 
rise was 26°. 

With much love to all at home Your son 

John 
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Osawatomie Nov. 13, 1856. 


Dear Father 

We received yours of Oct 29, this week Tuesday, with the gold 
dollar for Frank. The little boy is very proud of his present, and 
thanks J. W. Roberts very much. Tell Mr. Roberts that Sarah does 
not despair of making a buffalo cheese yet. I have seen a number 
of cows that are part buffalo. The hunters take out a cow with a 
young calf, they find a calf whose mother has been killed. They kill 
the cow’s calf, and the cow takes to the buffalo calf. So tell Mr. 
Roberts to look out for a buffalo cheese some time or other. These 
half or part buffalo cows are generally esteemed better for the cross. 
I saw a man who said he once had a three quarters buffalo cow, the 
best cow he ever had. 

Those currant slips came by this mail—11 white and red. I have 
put them in the ground, and I hope they will live though they are 
somewhat dried. I am very much obliged to whoever took the 
trouble to do them up. 

You ask about religious meetings. We have had none this side of 
the Pottawatomie since the burning and scattering here. At first 
people dare not leave their families and homes—all was apprehen- 
sion. Every day or two brought some fresh rumor of impending 
invasion. Now there is a feeling of measured security again—for 
how long the future alone can reveal. This added to sickness in 
some families broke up our meetings. ‘ 

I am working for a neighbor this week, helping him gather his 
corn. I am tired this evening, and will close with much love. 

Your son 
John 

P.S. Osawatomie was not burnt a second time as reported. The 
steam saw mill was not burnt at all. It is sawing boards again now. 
And alas for the steam grist mill I see reported burnt. There is 
none here. (Vide O. C. Brown’s letter in the Utica Morn. Herald 
of Oct. 30. That man cant tell a straight story.) 

Osawatomie, Nov. 20, 1856. 
Dear Father. 

Yours of Nov 6 was ree’d this week. The election of Buchanan 
was what I had been expecting for the last three weeks, and espe- 
cially for the last week. It has not depressed the feelings of free 
State men here as I thought it would. We are still determined to 
struggle for a free State. If Fremont had been elected that would 
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have been assured, but even now we do not despair of the Territory. 
We have still Justice on our side. Eternal principles are with us. 
The God of the oppressed is for us. The sympathies and prayers of 
hundreds of thousands in the free North are ours still. A great ma- 
jority of the intelligent, upright, thinking Northern public is strongly 
and actively with us. A bare plurality of votes of the ignorant and 
prejudiced, obtained by the grossest misrepresentation and fraud is 
all that our enemies can boast of against us. I confess I think more 
now of the “troops and crowds and clouds of friends” who have 
stood so faithfully by struggling Kansas, and who came so near 
carrying this battle for freedom. And although the battle is lost, 
the cause is not lost. The great principle we may nay must fight for 
still. I am proud to think that your town and county and State did 
so nobly. 

You ask what our Quaker neighbors intend doing? I answer, they 
feel more firm to stay now than before election. One timid woman 
told Sarah yesterday, she was so mad to think her State (Indiana) 
had gone for B-n, that she would not leave now for anything. Most 
think still that this will some way be a free State yet, although the 
danger of its being given up to slavery has been greatly increased. 
But “the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
We hope God will bring good out of evil. 

My health has not been quite as good this week—slight chills and 
fever. Sarah has not been very well either for a few days. Frank 
is well, as usual. George is having chills again. A piece of bone 
came out of one of his wounds the other day. He sat up a little to- 
day for the first time in nearly 12 weeks. The weather is mild and 
pleasant—the ground not frozen.— Sarah wants to know the price 
of sugar, rice, molasses &c with you. Your son 
John 


Osawatomie, Nov. 28, 1856. 
Dear Father, 

It was with feelings of inexpressible sadness that we heard of the 
death of Robert. He was to me more than a brother—so kind, so 
warm in sympathy, so generous in feeling, so unselfish and self 
sacrificing. And I never shall see him again on earth! I feel that 
he is not lost. I know that he is in heaven. The first consoling 
thought was that he is now walking the hills of paradise, free from 
the fleshly trials, with Henry. I little thought when we parted in 
Utica, it was to meet no more on earth. I have no recollections of 
Robert, but of kindness of generosity and love. 
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I cannot write much. It is too late in the season for us to think 
of going back now. We could not sell our claim and improvements. 
When I talked of going I expected money from Lawrence on 
George’s account to travel with. We have not received any, and may 
not at all although we expect to sometime. Navigation on the 
Missouri will soon cease probably. It sometimes stops by the middle 
of November. We feel now a good deal more like striking our roots 
downward and outward in this soil where we are planted now, than 
of uprooting and starting again elsewhere. Our free State men 
here feel much more encouraged now than two months ago. The 
splendid and unexampled vote of Fremont and free thought in N. 
York, Mass., Mich., Northern and Western Pennsylvania, Northern 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and indeed through the North, wherever 
there was intelligence enough to reach the conscience. There is no 
doubt that here on the ground for all the harassings and harryings, 
for all the butcheries, burnings and legal persecutions, we stand 
better numerically now than in July. I must stop here. Perhaps 
Sarah will add some John. 


We are not all feeling quite well— John has been helping friend 
Mose gather corn a part of the time this week and gets very tired & 
I have been about sick with a cold for three weeks—the first I 
have had in the Territory— Frank is well and is growing out of 
his clothes— George is gaining some faster now. I think its likely 
he will be able to go home in a few weeks now— ‘Two days this 
week I have spent in getting things from the charity fund for him 
and ourselves and neighbors. One of our neighbors went to Alton 
to meet his wife who had been visiting East, and by stating the 
wants of the people of this part was successful in raising 5 large 
boxes of clothing & bedding (second hand) beside two or three 
barrels. These things he has been distributing to such as need es- 
pecially to those who have braved the war and not run from the 
field. 

I got for George socks shirts bedclothes and overcoat—for John 
overalls, vest, boots & socks, for myself dress & stockings, for 
Frank stockings aprons a nice little embroidered wadded merino 
sack also a nice red french merino long cloak—and worsted trousers, 
and a bundle of soft flannels— I got one heavy white woolen bed 
blanket. We have had 50 lbs. of flour this week from the regular 
relief fund (National) and clothing for George, and the promise of 
whatever we need Sarah 
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Osawatomie Dec 4 1856. 


Dear Father. 


Gov. Geary is getting more in favor with free State men. He is 
a vast improvement on Shannon. His removal of Donaldson* and 
rebuke of the infamous Judge Lecompte*® is well received as an 
omen of better times. The troops have been withdrawn from the 
Southern part of the Territory. They made seven arrests while here 
of men who had been in the free State army last summer. They 
had warrants out for a good many more, but the persecuted gen- 
erally got warning and kept out of the way. Now the troops are 
gone there is no more danger for them. I was last summer among 
those who thought “prudence the better part of valor,” and not 
having a gun, neither knowing how to use one was not in the fight- 
ing army of freedom. (I must say I am rather ashamed to confess 
it for there never was a more righteous cause than ours, but so it 
was. I will say in palliation that our place is out of the way, not 
exposed to all the evidences of strife, and I was not disposed to go 
counter to your opinions on war, if I could avoid it.) There is no 
danger of our being exposed to legal prosecutions that I am aware 
of, and for Missouri armies such as we saw last summer, as long as 
Geary is Governor they will be kept out. The merchants of Kansas 
City are very tired of the past state of things; and will do what they 
can undoubtedly for quiet. They were getting a great trade from 
the Territory but war of course cut it off. A great many of the 
turbulent Southerners have gone home. As to the reports you speak 
of respecting disturbances near Osawatomie we have not heard of 
any thing particular. A messenger or other officer of the Congres- 
sional Committee of inquiry, Mr. Arthur, had his house burned and 
stock driven off some four or five weeks ago. Mr. Arthur’s claim is 
on Sugar Creek, 25 miles south from here. The letter writers 
sometimes make “Osawatomie” include a district 30 miles West and 
from ten to twenty five miles South. I feel almost as much en- 
couraged to look for the ultimate success of freedom in this territory 
when I consider the splendid success of the Fremont ticket wherever 
there was a thorough and straightforward canvass and an intelli- 


35. It was erroneously reported in the summer of 1856 that Governor Geary had asked 
for the removal of U. S. Marshal Israel B. Donaldson. Reference is possibly to this, or 
possibly to the arrest of Capt. John Donaldson of the territorial militia on order of Governor 
Geary issued November 7, 1856. Captain Donaldson had removed a prisoner from and dis- 
missed the court of R. R. Nelson, a justice of the peace at Lecompton. Donaldson was 
later reinstated. 

86. On September 23, 1856, Governor Geary addressed circulars to Chief Justice Samuel 
Lecompte and to Assoc. Justices Sterling G. Cato and Jeremiah M. Burrell, asking for com- 
plete reports on their activities in office. 
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gent vote, as if Fremont had been -'ected by a meager vote. The 
heart of the North is aroused. The thinking farmers and intelli- 
gent mechanics are with us. The vast majority oi the conservators 
of religion are with us. I hope we shall see a large emigration here 
in the spring—men moving West who will come here as peaceful 
settlers, ready to stand in the gap for freedom. It is said that the 
larger part of the emigration, what there is, even now is from ‘ree 
States. The Yankee race are said proverbially to be remarkably 
tenacious of their purposes; they are not going to give up the 
territory. 

Our health is pretty good now. George is improving some, but is 
having a chill to day. There is some prospect that we shall have a 
speedy remittance from Lawrence on his account. . . . The free 
state people are very much enheartened and helped by the liberal 
donations of their friends in the East. It will save a great deal of 
suffering, besides coming in a time when we specially felt the need 
of evidences of sympathy and help from our brothers at home. 

We were unavoidably hindered from getting our last letter in the 
mail in season, so you will perhaps get two together. 

With much love John. 


[December 4, 1856] 

I am glad that you can so readily supply us with rennet.** I have 
bothered myself beyond all telling trying to make it hold out, now I 
shall give myself the satisfaction of using just enough after this and 
hold you responsible for the consequences. 

[John] and Mr. Snow finished . . . a very large 
stack of hay to day. 12 tons they calculate! 

You asked in your letter if we did not sometimes long to see such 
things as hills stones and so forth At the south (34 of a mile from 
us) we are blessed with the view of a magnificent bluff, “Crescent 
Hill,” that circles around to the eastward forming a fine curve the 
slope of which is mostly wooded, on the west and east the bluffs 
step down into nich wavy rolls and to the North we descend very 
gently to the creek. Stones! I will show you some when you “settle 
in Kansas” that ten yoke of oxen can hardly stir! 

John says send on that money and he will promise to take good 


37. Rennet is the prepared inner surface of the stomach of a young calf, used for curdling 
milk. The outer skin and superfluous fat are removed from the stomach while fresh and 
it is then placed in salt for a few hours and dried. Small pieces are soaked in water and the 
water added to milk, producing curds which form the basis of cheese. Sarah Everett explains 
=0 later letter that it was difficult to secure rennet in the territory because few calves were 

illed. 
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care of the cow. $14 will get only a heifer. I am not in much of a 
writing mood as you must have already discovered, so perhaps I 
had better stop. . . . Are white linen cuffs and collars fashion- 
able? . . . [Sarah M. C. Everett] 


Osawatomie Dec. 11, 1856. 

Dear Father 

Yours of Nov. 27 we received this week. We thank you and our 
kind friends in Steuben and Pennymynydd very much for your offer 
of help in case we wished to return. We may be glad before very 
long, to avail ourselves of any help we can get. But, no present 
danger threatens us. I was talking with the mail contractor the 
other day. He had just returned from Westport. I asked him how 
they seemed to feel there? He said they were very clever now. 
Those who were encouraging the border ruffians last summer now 
spoke of their doings as something awful. “Well,” I said, “I suppose 
they feel very confident this will be a slave state now Buchanan is 
elected?” “No,” he said, “they talk as if they thought it would be 
a free state.” Capt. [Henry T.] Titus, a notorious and very promi- 
nent leader of the Southern bandits, was at Kansas City, with 50 
other Southerners, bound for Gen. Walker’s army in Nicaraugua. 
This Titus is reported to have said in passing through Lawrence, 
that he had spent his money and time to make Kansas a slave state, 
but he could not do it, nor any other man under God’s heavens. 
There is more confidence here now than at any time since the burn- 
ing of Osawatomie although we do not any of us know what a day 
or a week may bring forth. Another store is starting here this 
week—i.e. one that was burnt out starting anew. They have put 
a small pair of stones into their steam mill here so that they grind 
corn now. Some of Mr. Cutter’s friends from near Palmyra were 
here a short time ago and said they were very busy making im- 
provements there in their neighborhood. If we could have sufficient 
emigration from the North next spring, this will be a free state yet. 
The next claim West of us was taken this week by a Wesleyan 
minister. He sold his previous claim, a very good one before the 
election for the value of the improvements, to take effect in case 
Buchanan was elected, thinking there would then be no use for us 
to try to do anything. But his confidence has returned, he has hired 
a man to work on his new claim all winter I believe, and he is going 
on to make large improvements. 
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There seems still to be a great deal of injustice practiced in the 
territory, but not so openly and with such a high hand as when 
Shannon was Governor. 

We have had some pretty cold weather the last week—one morn- 
ing the mercury stood at 2° above zero. There is no snow and the 
ground does not seem to be frozen permanently yet. 

Our health is pretty good. Geo. Cutter is improving quite slowly, 
he is kept back by frequent chills. We are looking for a remittance 
from Lawrence on his account this week. 

If you feel that we are not acting wisely or doing quite right in 
staying here, when the prospect of our making a permanent home is 
so uncertain, remember that the free state folks feel not only that 
there is an opportunity for bettering their condition if things turn 
favorably, but they feel that they are standing in the breach for 
freedom, and to leave while there is hope is to desert their colors and 
give strength to the enemy. 

Your affectionate son John Everett 


Osawatomie, Dec. 19, 56. 
Dear Father, 

Wednesday was a “white day” for us in Kansas Territory. In the 
first place Rev. Geo. Lewis and J. H. Thomas of Lawrence called to 
see us. Mr Thomas was formerly of Brooklyn; you know him as 
Mr. Thomas the tobacco man. They came this way to look at the 
country. We had an exceedingly pleasant and encouraging inter- 
view with them. Mr Thomas has been in the state (Missouri) 
lately. He says they seem discouraged about making this a slave 
state. He said it was perfectly safe to travel there, and to express 
your sentiments. On the other hand the free state men about 
Lawrence and indeed through the territory are full of hope, and 
sanguine of final success. Mr. Roberts, an intelligent neighbor (a 
Welshman) has been in the state and he got the same impression. 
He says it has cost the people of Western Missouri one million dol- 
lars for their villainous raids on Kansas. They now feel that they 
have been foiled. They calculated to drive us all out as they did the 
Leavenworth people, but found us too hard to drive. 

But the event of the day was the call of Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt of 
New York, President of the National Kansas Committee. He is 
now in the territory for the purpose of visiting every neighborhood 
to see that justice is done to the sufferers— His visits are of a “fly- 
ing” character but he transacts business with dispatch— We had 
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never received any thing yet from the Lawrence committee on 
yeorge’s account but before he had been in the house 10 minutes he 
had settled the matter by having us make out our bill for the whole 
time (16 weeks) and himself writing on it an order for its immediate 
payment— He then made a little inquiry about the treatment 
George was having and recommended us to use water, and handed 
out $20 to get better tubs and other appliances for that purpose— 
He gave George $10 for an old wallet that contained 75 cts that was 
in his pocket when he was shot and which caught one of the bullets 
that was aimed at him and which saved his hip joint from being 
fractured and undoubtedly saved his life— He was very indignant 
that the Lawrence Committee had not paid Mr. Cutter’s bill before 
this time— John is going to town this morning to get a bath tub 
made and engage lumber to ceil the house so that it will be warm 
enough for a bath room &c &c. 

Since we wrote before we have received from the fund 50 
lbs flour 7 Ibs sugar 6 lbs rice 2 lbs coffee 14 lb tea and an old pelisse 
which I find very comfortable to slip on in this old room or to wear 
when I go out on horseback to do errands— We do not expect to 
get any thing more from the fund if they pay us— John com- 
menced but the morning was wearing away and he had wood to 
chop and thought he would hardly have time and so I was obliged 
though reluctantly to spoil his letter. Therefore with many regrets 
I am, Sarah 


O-e, Dec. 26, 1856. 

Dear Father 

Two gentlemen who were in Osawatomie this week, came in 
through Missouri. They reported the border ruffians they met or 
heard of as universally discouraged. One man who was in the army 
that burned Osawatomie said they were promised before they started 
$1.50 a day, and 160 acres of land. “Well, did you get your $1.50 
a day?” “No, by —— we did not.” “Did you get your 160 acres 
of land?” “No, by we didn’t.” “Are you going there again?” 





“No! Kansas may go to hell!” (That is true border ruffian dialect.) 

We are very thankful to you and the generous donor for the $5 
enclosed in your last. We hope now that another year we may be 
left in peace so may earn our own living, and soon return to other 
needy the help we need and are kindly furnished. This help the 
North is now sending, in my judgment, assures the freedom of 
Kansas. 
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We received $60 this week from Lawrence, (from Mr Arny**) on 
George Cutter’s account. Our health is usually good as a family. 
Yesterday we had company to a Christmas dinner—a 
Methodist (Wes.) preacher, wife and child. A pleasant visit. I 
wish Mother could make a visit to Kansas for a resting spell. We 
have had a cold December. The two last days were very mild. 
Today foggy. This week got Dec. Cen. They get them in Lawrence 
about the 10th or 12th. With much love John. 


Osawatomie Jan 1, 1857. 
Dear Father. 


Do any of the Welsh people talk of coming to Kansas in the 
spring? Any one who could come out with means enough to go 
right to making cheese with 20 to 40 cows could almost make their 
fortune in one season. Cheese retails here at 25 cents a pound. Last 
winter the same. I wish I had means to go into it. The pasture is 
unlimited and most excellent. Milch cows and all stock get as fat 
as butter in the summer. Good cows were worth here last spring 
from $25 to $35. 

Corn is worth here 40 to 50 cts, Flour brings $4.50, Butter, 25 cts; 
turnips 25 cts; potatoes, none to sell; pork 5 cts a pound. 

Our health is good. We expect to take Mr. Cutter to Lawrence as 
soon as we get a few days of mild weather. He gets along slowly 
since cold weather. John 
P.S. 

Look out for mail failures now! The season of snow drifts, and 
swollen creeks approaches. There is three or four inches of snow on 
the ground to day which fell yesterday morning. Every week in 
December brought first rain, then wind, south, west, and north, cold, 
cutting, frosty, then a clear sky, one or two beautiful spring like 
days, the last day wind East, then clouds, then rain would complete 
the circle and begin a new round. 


. Osawatomie, Jan 15, ’57. 
Dear Father, Evening 
We received yours of Jan 1st this week. (Excuse my pencil 
marks. My ink is frozen & pale.) The $7 came safely. Franky 
and Sarah are very much obliged to the children and mother for 
the donation. Will you please get Sarah a paper of good needles 


38. William F. M. Arny was 8 representative of the National Kansas Committee organized 
July 9, 1856, to send aid to the settlers of the territory. 
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and send in your next letter, sharps 5*-10°. All her needles bought 
here cut in the eye. You remember those we brought with us were 
lost in the bandbox. 

We are much more comfortable this winter than last. Our house 
is cold, but not nearly so cold as that we were in last winter. We 
are having a cold winter again. I’ll give you a statement of how the 
thermometer has stood at sunrise since Jan 2. 

Jan2 -+2° Jan6 —6° Jan10 +414° Jan 14 +14° 
3 —T° 7 =4+7° 11 0° 145 —9 
4 43° 8 +9° 12 —6° 16 +12° 
5 —3° 9 +14° 13 0° 

The prevailing winds have been westerly — The free State Legis- 
lature met last week according to adjournment. They adjourned 
to June. Some of the members were arrested. I am not surprised 
with this. The Symbols of power are with our adversaries. The 
marshal or deputy told one of our members from this section that 
he had a writ for him, but it was a farce, and he would not execute 
it. (The member had called on business.) But one feels indignant 
that the representatives of nine tenths of the people should be ar- 
rested as if for crime, and that in the abused name of democracy. 


Franky is very healthy, and lively as ever. Sarah and myself are 
in usual health. We get about four quarts of milk a day. I bought 
a good second-hand saddle the other day for $3.50. Before we have 
had to borrow or do without. Mr Cutter is with us yet. We are on 
the whole pretty comfortable, when the thermometer does not stand 
at zero, with a stiff breeze. Our coldest weather is pretty still. 

[John R. Everett] 


Os-e, Jan 21, 1857. 
Dear Father 

Our usual letter failed this week. 

We are in usual health. Nothing particular to write. Therefore 
please excuse brevity. Last Sunday morning the mercury fell to 26° 
below zero. Saturday was very cold. The only day yet this winter 
when the mercury remained below zero all day. Wind N. N. W. A 
hurricane of snow blowing all day. The night before the snow 
sifted through our roof like meal from mother’s sieve. I had to get 
up and suspend a sheet to keep the snow from our heads and pillows. 
You must be having a severe winter there. It is not as cold nearly 
here as in the N. W. part of the Territory as I see by an account of 
a surveying party’s expedition Dec 10 ult. published in The N. Y. 
Tribune Your aff son John 
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Osawatomie, Jan. 28, 1857. 

Dear Father 

We rec’d yours of Jan. 9th yesterday, with $6.00 enclosed. Thank 
Wm Roberts and J. W. Roberts and yourself very kindly for us. 
We hope we will be able some time to return it to some one who 
needs it as much. The prospect before us this summer is brighter 
than it has been yet in Kansas. Our health is better. The look for 
peace and confidence is yet good. The prospects of an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of free state settlers here are not at all desperate 
but highly encouraging. I hear on all sides noise of anticipated im- 
provements the coming season. There is to be a saw mill and store 
put up 3 or 4 miles west of Osawatomie, the nucleus of a prospective 
town there—about the same distance from us as the present village. 
Our claim is in the centre of the township. Who knows but we may 
have a four corners, a store, blacksmith shop, &c here some time? 
There is considerable talk of building in Osawatomie. They have 
recently been getting subscriptions to erect a small building for 
school and meeting purposes—nearly enough already subscribed. 
My neighbor Mr Finch and I intend to fence together 20 acres each, 
making a field of 40 acres for corn. There is little fencing timber 
on my claim. Most of the rails I will have to buy. We intend to 
purchase a prairie plow between us and do the plowing mostly our- 
selves. Now do you think you could lend or borrow for me $50 or 
$30 to get fencing with? I can fence the half of a square piece 4 
mile on a side with the same rails it would take to fence 10 acres 
separately. The surveyed lines come so that it will be much more 
convenient to make a field so, than to enlarge my old field. Mr 
Finch, you have heard me mention before, is a Wesleyan missionary 
of the Am. Miss. Association. If I can do this fencing and make my 
mare and my labor pay for my part of the plowing of the field, it 
will be a great lift for us and with a fair season bring us in enough 
so that next fall we will be quite independent. Next spring I intend 
to put out a few fruit trees to begin to make an orchard. I will have 
to buy some potatoes for seed. Those currant slips Lewis sent me 
I hope will grow next summer. They have been in the ground all 
winter. I wish some one was coming out here from your part in 
the spring, so that I could get a variety of small fruits &e. : 
How many of my apple trees lived through the summer? If you 
have not earthed them up, the first thaw let any one who has time 
tramp the snow around them. This will shut out the mice from 


11—8551 
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gnawing the bark under the snow. I am sending the Herald of 
Freedom to you once in a while. There is a good deal of gas in this 
paper along with a good deal of substantial truth. I suppose you 
have seen our Gov. Geary’s message.*® It is a strange mixture of 
excellent recommendations with miserable political philosophy. His 
practical suggestions are good, but his political theories are detest- 
able, untrue, and inhuman. I doubt if Gov. Geary does not soon 
find himself, in spite of himself, with the freedom loving people of 
Kansas, and at loggerheads with the border ruffian legislators thereof 
—like Reeder, with this difference, then the people were a hand- 
full, now comparatively a multitude, and every month becoming 
stronger. The few grains of common sense hidden under the bushel 
of error in the doctrine of squatter sovereignty will compel this. 
The violent proslavery papers here already berate Geary. They say 
the show of moderation to the free state people before the presi- 
dential election was a political necessity, to carry Pennsylvania and 
Indiana; but now he should throw off the mask and openly show the 
proslavery colors. But I feel thankful, that it is getting more and 
more impossible for mere politicians to mould the institutions of 
Kansas at their will. The people here are getting too strong. It is 
a curious commentary on the doctrine of squatter sovereignty that 
where it is first applied, in the territory to govern which the doctrine 
and sounding phrase were invented, here the people have actually 
less political power than in any civilized government on earth. Our 
Legislature is elected by the wild and half civilized Missouri bor- 
derers. All our Executive officers from Governor to constable are 
appointed either by the President or by the Legislature; so with all 
the judiciary from Supreme Judge to the most ignorant Squire 
hardly able to write his name; all county officers. But the people 
are awake. 

“Who would be free themselves must strike the blow.” And 
sooner or later the people will triumph. They tried to subdue us 
last summer with the whole power of the U. S. Government and 
army on their side. They failed. Now I think they may try gov- 
ernmental forms and formulas. But they will equally fail. The 
people at last will triumph. If any thing were wanting to insure 
this, the munificent donations for Kansas in the free states have 
done it. The South have done nothing comparatively to encourage 
and keep their sons here. 


39. Governor Geary’s message to the legislative assembly of Kansas territory, January 12, 
1857.—See The Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, pp. 676-687. ‘ 
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The weather has softened. We have had three mild days, thawing 
the snow a little. I think the hardest of our winter is over 
With much love Your affectionate Son John. 


Osawatomie Feb 3, ’57. 

Dear Father 

We received yours of Jan 19 this morning. I hasten to write a 
few words in reply. The snow is thawing and going off very fast. 
Today is the warmest day since November—the thermometer now 
(about 2 P.M.) indicates 60°. The past has been a very mild 
pleasant week. My health seems to be better as spring approaches 
than it has been for many years. I am fleshier than I remember 
myself since I was a boy. My clothes that I wore two years ago 
arealltoosmall. . . . Sarah and Franky are both well. We are 
hoping the back of this winter is broken. The Indians think there 
will be no more very cold weather this winter. Friend Mendenhall 
has been on a tour through Lawrence and North of the Kansas river. 
He found people hopeful. There is a good deal of a speculating 
spirit among a great many where he has been. Lots in Lawrence on 
Massachusetts street (the main Street) are rated some of them as 
high as $150 per foot front. Tomorrow the Pottawatomie may 
[be] too high to be fordable so I hasten this brief letter to the office. 
We thank you for the stamps in your last. 

Your affectionate son and daughter 
John & Sarah 


Osawatomie Feb 19, 1857 

Dear Father and Mother 

We received yours and Lewises of Jan 28th this week. This is 
the first mail to come in for two weeks. We had a heavy rain and a 
flood. The Pottawatomie was away over its banks and every other 
stream I suppose. Of course the mail could neither go out or come 
in. The prairie was all frozen so that all the water ran down into 
the natural channels as from the roof of the house into an eaves 
trough. Some lost cattle and hogs. I found our cows up to their 
bellies in water, with the water still rising, a bitter cold day. It 
was one of their usual haunts, when they happen to wander, about 
14% miles from home. The water surrounded them, and they had 
not the courage to break for the land, partly I suppose because it 
had turned so cold, and they would have stayed there till they were 
floated off or had been frozen if I had not found them. I went home 
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and got my mare and drove them out. A neighbor below found his 
cattle on a little island of perhaps half an acre. On the island with 
the cattle were frightened representatives of the denizens of the 
forest—wolves and rabbits, pigs, deer and turkeys. The cattle were 
driven off, the pigs refused to budge and were left to their fate with 
the wolves deer and rabbits. The weather has been very mild gen- 
erally, this month. A number of days the thermometer has been 
from 60° to 68° at the warmest. For three days now the wind has 
been North with rain and heavy fog blowing down and freezing as 
it falls. Not very cold—mercury ranging from 23° to 34°. But it 
seems much colder after the mild beautiful weather of the few days 
preceding. We have had no mail from Lawrence for three weeks. 
We hear privately that the Bogus Legislature has repealed the test 
oath law,* and part of the statutes infringing liberty of speech." 
It is remembered that this Legislature was chosen by the slavehold- 
ing party in Kansas without let or hindrance, and that free state 
men by their convictions and conscience were precluded from voting. 
This is an indication that the substantial victory is ours. By the 
time this reaches you, Buchanan’s inaugural will be on your table, 
and the names of his cabinet under your eye. I hope to live to see 
the time when a President of the United States may be chosen who 
believes in the Declaration of Independence and in the free doctrines 
of the Holy Bible, and who will administer the Constitution in the 
spirit of its preamble. Too many of our Democrats (and is not 
Buchanan their chief?) seem to believe in nothing but in flattering 
those who have votes. Buchanan comes in without the moral 
support of the North, and I do not despair of seeing among his 
“glittering generalities” some decided admission or appreciation of 
the fact that there is a North. D. Webster on the 7th of March 
1850 forgot that, and was forgotten in consequence. 


40. Section 11 of the act to regulate elections, passed by the territorial legislature of 1855, 
provided that no one convicted of violation of the fugitive slave law should be entitled to vote 
or hold office in the territory; further, that if any person offering to vote should be chal- 
lenged and required to take an oath to support the acts of congress pertaining to same, as 
well as the Kansas-Nebraska act, and should refuse, the vote of such person should be re- 
1 Trccmaes of the Territory of Kansas, 1855, “‘An Act to Regulate Elections,” Sec- 
tion 11. 

By an act of the legislature of 1857, that part of Section 11 of the act to regulate elec- 
tions, providing that any person challenged as a voter should be required to take an oath to 
sustain the specified acts of congress, was repealed.—Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1857, 
“An Act Prescribing Oaths . . .,” Section 1. 


41. Section 12 of the act to punish offences against slave property, Statutes of 1855, 
provided: “If any free person, by speaking or by writing, assert or maintain that persons have 
not the right to hold slaves in this territory, or shall introduce into this territory, print, 
publish, write, circulate or cause to be introduced into this territory, written, printed, pub- 
lished or circulated in this territory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet or circular, con- 
taining any denial of the right of persons to hold slaves in this territory, such persons shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and punished by imprisonment at hard labor for a term of not 
less than two years.”” This section of the act was repealed by the legislature of 1857. 
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You see I have nothing to write about, and I close. Sarah intends 
to write a few lines to Jenny if she has time before we can send this. 
Do not expect our letters regularly now for a few weeks. To take 
this to mail, I will either have to wade the Pottawotamie or go down 
three miles below and cross in a canoe. The banks are so miry that 
it is not safe for me to try to cross with my blind mare.— We have 
3 or 4 hens laying. Do you get any eggs? How many quires do 
you wet now for Cenhadwr? Do you or Lewis or Jenny know of a 
cheap edition of Macaulay’s last volumes of the History of England. 
Harper published the two first vols in paper covers for 25 cts per 
vol. If the last two volumes are so published you would do me a 
very great kindness by getting and sending them to me by mail. I 
have not seen a new book since I came here, above an Almanac. If 
you want to get a very interesting and useful little farmers book, 
you will find one in the “Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs and Cultivator Almanac” for 1857. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated, and cannot be read by any one with a square rod 
of ground without profit. 

With much love Your son 

John 


Osawatomie Mar. 5, ’57. 
Dear Father 

We are well. Have only had one mail for nearly three weeks, and 
no letter or paper in that. The rivers have been high, and now the 
waters have subsided. The banks are so miry no wagon can pass. 
These are some of the inconveniences of a new country. In a few 
years we hope to have good roads and bridges. Emigration has 
commenced in good earnest. Every boat we hear of comes up 
loaded with emigrants. Several claims have been taken near us 
this week. Mr. R Hughes of Lawrence, whose name is on your 
Cenhadwr book, spent Sabbath with us. He is out here looking at 
the country, with a probability of moving here. I do not see but 
that we are likely to have a Welsh settlement at Osawatomie. At 
least there seems to be a number of Cymry who talk of coming here. 
They all like the country around here well. 

A proslavery man named Sherman, generally known over the 
territory, as “Dutch Henry,” was shot Monday evening four miles 
above on the Pottawatomie. He was a violent proslavery man, 
active in the troubles last summer, and this is one of the bad fruits 
of that miserable slavery extending crusade. He had been a resi- 
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dent of the territory for 10 years before the Kansas bill was passed, 
first as hired man to a half breed Indian head man, and then as 
stock raiser having for his pasture the illimitable prairies. Before 
the troubles he had large herds of 200 or 300 cattle, but “when there 
was no king in Israel” guerrilla parties found means to find wings for 
his cattle, and now he is probably dead. This act is greatly regretted 
here, but perhaps not to be wondered at. Today is cold. The 
weather has been spring like. Our pie plants have started. We get 
some eggs. John 


Osawatomie, Mar. 11, ’57. 
Dear Father, 

We received yours of Feb 18 this week. It contained a draft of 
$29.55. This will be of great service to us. I am disappointed in the 
way of making my field and plowing as I wrote. The man who took 
the claim West of me proved quite changeable in his plans, gave up 
the claim and bought a timber claim elsewhere. Still I expect to 
make a field of 10 to 15 acres in addition to what I have now under 
cultivation, and think I can do it and get it plowed with this assist- 
ance. I fear it will cramp you to take this from your own means. 
I wish you could have borrowed it. 

George Cutter has left us. He had a chance to go and went the 
beginning of the week. He had got so as to sit up nearly all day, 
and to walk around some. We miss him much. His disposition was 
kind, very peacable, and unrevengeful. One of the last persons who 
would seek a quarrel. The Committee owe us yet $30 for taking care 
of him, which I think we will get in time to be of service for our 
spring expenses. I have besides between $20 & $30 in my pocket. 
We get 7 or 8 eggs a day. Now we are alone we expect to sell most 
of what we get. They are worth 20 cts. a dozen now. We have some 
Ist September chickens laying now, and some May and July ones 
not laying. The winters here are much more favorable to poultry 
as indeed to all stock than with you. The difference in latitude be- 
tween us and you makes a more marked difference in temperature 
in Spring than in fall. We shall not need to fodder much more this 
spring. We have had a very cold turn of weather these last few 
days, but the sun has got so high it cannot last long. There has 
been a good deal of discussion about the Convention called by the 
bogus Legislature. The general feeling is in favor of voting if we 
could expect fairness but this bill was so unfair Gov. Geary vetoed 
it, and I think Free State men will not recognize this more than any 
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other law of the bogus Legislature.** There is a delegate Conven- 
tion*® this week at Topeka, to consult and devise a wise plan of 
united action. It was with the delegates from Osawatomie to this 
Convention that George went up to Lawrence. : 
From your son 
John 

N.B. Tell any body who knows how to make cheese that they 
cannot miss it in coming to Kansas. Cheese has retailed here this 
winter at 25 cents. Butter, 25 cents. Pasture don’t cost any thing. 


Osawatomie, Mar. 18, 1857. 
Dear Father 
We received two letters from home this week one of Feb 10 and 
Feb 23. The latter contained the draft of $21. The draft of $29.55, 
we received last week. We hope to be able to repay you before very 
long. Our great anxiety now about it is, lest you have cramped 
yourself by sparing it out of your own resources. 

We heard that George Cutter arrived safely in in Lawrence, 
after leaving us. The last two winters have been the coldest (they 
say) known or remembered in Kansas, by the oldest inhabitants. 
March is still cold. Not much spring for us yet. We do not have 
to feed cows much however. We have one cow that gives us a little 
milk yet. Get 6 to 8 eggs a day. Our pigs that I boasted so much 
of last fall, went one day in the beginning of winter (as all the 
swinish multitude here were wont to do) into the creek timber, and 
never returned! Some one “pressed” them I suppose. So we suffered, 
because “there was no king in” Kansas. And we are only too happy 
because it was not a thousand times worse with us, as it has been 
with some. We hope never to see such times here again as we saw 
last year. 

I close with much love to all. Your Son 
John 


42. The territorial legislature passed an act on February 19, 1857, providing for the 
election of a convention to frame a state constitution. Delegates to the convention were to 
be apportioned on the basis of a census ordered for April 1. Governor Geary vetoed the bill 
because it failed to make provision to submit the constitution, when framed, to the con- 
sideration of the people for ratification or rejection. The bill was passed over his veto. 


43. A Free-State convention met at Topeka on March 10. 
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Longwood, Mar. 26, 1857. 
Dear Father 

We received yours from Utica, (March 5) this week. . . . 
The last few days have been beautiful spring days. Last Sunday 
the mercury rose to 84°. To day it is between 70° and 80°. This 
week we heard that Gov. Geary is dead.** If so, it will be a great 
loss to Kansas. He will be sincerely and truly mourned in many 
a humble log cabin. With all his errors of logic in his messages, in 
his administration he was the true friend of the actual settler. He 
stood between free state men and those who would devour them. 
He restored peace, and maintained it by refusing to employ the 
military in enforcing the barbarous territorial laws. We shall hardly 
get a better Governor, and may easily get a worse. A son of John 
Pierce of Big Rock and one of Thomas Pierce of Aurora, fine young 
men, have taken claims near us. They stopt with us one night. 

I must close in haste. Your son 
John. 

Friday morning.—I was interrupted in writing this by a prairie 
fire driving down straight into our timber. We both worked hard 
to keep it back for about 8 hours. Did not get to bed till midnight. 
We finally succeeded. It reminded me of the effort of the slave 
power to spread its devastating flame over our beautiful prairies. We 
had to work hard, watch constantly, when one plan failed to try 
another, and it finally only blackened one little corner of the timber. 
I have a chance to send this, and must close. 


Longwood, Apl 2 1857. 
Dear Father 

Yours of Mar. 10 (from Utica) recd last mail. I thank you for 
sending the heads of your sermon on secret prayer. Hope it may do 
us good. 

Rev. Geo. Lewis and Mr. Thomas of Racine stopped with us last 
Sunday. Had a pleasant interview with them. You will have seen 
ere this the account of our Topeka Convention. They resolved not 
to vote at the coming constitutional Convention. This vote I think 
was unanimous. There has been a good deal of difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of such a resolve, and is yet. Many were in favor 
of going to the polls, and if necessary with rifles in their hands. I 


44, Governor Geary left the territory secretly on March 10. He had addressed his resig- 
nation to President Buchanan on March 4, to take effect on March 20. His death did not 
occur until 1873. 
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think the wisest course is that adopted by the Convention. We can 
wait and watch. Let them form their slave Constitution. There is 
no provision in the law for a submission to the people. Will Congress 


y & receive this Constitution formed by a small fraction with such sub- 
is - mission? I think not. If submitted to the people, we shall be much 
it stronger next fall than now and if we could get the control now 
y § could easily vote them down then. If not presented to the people we 
n § can send a remonstrance signed by three times as many voters as 
e — they will be likely to muster to vote for their constitutional can- 
. - didates without opposition. Our policy is now a “masterly inac- 
e - tivity.” Wait for those who are coming. The advocates of voting 
y § want to go to the polls and expect they would have to vindicate their 
n rights there with blood. But our policy is peace. We wish to do 
ig nothing to provoke collision, at least till we are strong enough to 


awe and look down all opposition. Even if our state is slave in form 
and name, it will be a slave state with the great majority actively 
hostile to slavery. I predict that when Kansas becomes a state, the 


ie greater the effort to make it slave in reality, the more determined 
d ff and explosive will be the opposition to slavery in fact. If a slave 
t. state at all, it will be a slave state without slaves. Mark that. 

re This morning was the first frost in a week. The gooseberries in 
fe §— _ the timber are leaving out a little. The prairies are yet brown with 
y green patches here and there. Grass grows in the timber and wet 
r - places, and the buffalo grass and the wild barley make quite a bite 


on the prairies. Yesterday our hens laid 13 eggs. With which in- 
teresting information I close with much love from your grandson, 
daughter and son John. 


Commercial Ink 


“4 10 gallons clean rain water, 24% lbs Extract Logwood (not the 
chips but a solid, comes in lumps). Boil slightly 15 minutes in a 
+t clean iron kettle and stir well. 
a Then add one half pound bichromate potash, dissolved in a little 
xt hot water, stir it till a deep black, take off. Let settle, strain or pour 
k off— This is a valuable receipt. Friend Mendenhall has been a 
“a druggist, and paid $10. for the above. This is the ink. Costs, dear 
i. as drugs are here, 20 cts a gallon. He sold me a pint for 5 cents. If 
1 you had known it, you would not have sent the powder. It stands 


the test when tried with chemicals better than any other ink. 
. Mr. G. Lewis gave us $11.25 from the Welsh Relief Fund, which 
was unexpected but very acceptable. Mr. Adair had a box come 
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lately. He sent word over and Sarah went and got a pair of shirts 
for me, two pair of woolen stockings for herself, a pair of pants, 
apron & mittens for Frank, 12 yards of calico, 1 pair of pillow 
cases, 


Longwood, Apr. 8, 1857. 
Dear Father 
We received two letters from home this week Mar. 16 and 24 with 
that little ball of yarn. Please excuse me writing a letter 
this time, as I am very busy with my spring work. I am splitting 
rails now. My health is better this spring than I remember it since 
I left school. Sarah and Franky are both well. The Spring is quite 
backward. Sunday was a very cold day—a regular return of winter. 
Monday morning the mercury fell to 10°. How was it with you 
about then? It has stopped freezing nights now except once in a 
while. We were sorry to hear Gov. Geary has resigned. We have 
not heard who is the new appointee. It was a great joy to us to read 
of the triumphant result of the New Hampshire elections. A few 
short years back and N. H. was where Penn. & Ind. are now. The 
world moves and will continue to move. We feel cheerful, and con- 
fident of the final triumph of the right. 
Your affectionate son 
John 


Osawatomie, Apr. 16, 1857. 

Dear Father 

The mail seems to have become rather irregular on the advent of 
a new administration. We got no letter this week. (But now I re- 
member we got two last week.) The Feb. Cenhadwr only came to 
hand last week. We have had no N. Y. Tribune for two weeks now. 
We are having a cold April—colder than anything we have seen in 
April before— North winds now two days out of three. Some have 
made garden and planted potatoes, but they are doing no good. Last 
years crops were poor, except wheat, and the emigration is large; so 
provisions are quite high. It is a good omen for us that we hear of 
very little Southern emigration. Ask any one just come in, if the 
boat he came on was full? “Crowded,” will be the answer. “Were 
there most free state or slave state?” “O, Free State, a great deal,” 
or “Nearly all Free State,” will be the reply. Still, the most of those 
going on to the Indian lands, or claiming there are Proslavery 
Missourians. It is said there are 2800 names registered on the 
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squatter’s claim book in Westport of Missourians who have made 
claims on the Shawnee lands. It is said the Census taker went to 
that Claim Book, and took all those names on his list. If he had 
gone on to the land he could not find a tenth part of them, I pre- 
sume. But this is a part of the fraud that is to be practiced at the 
Bogus election this summer. 

The removal of Gov. Geary is a sad blow to us. Well, Walker 
cannot well be worse than Shannon was. And then we are far 
stronger in the territory, and our enemies far weaker in Missouri 
than last year. If Walker wants to save the Democratic party, he 
will give no occasion for a renewal of strife in Kansas. I must 
close now. Your son 

John 


Osawatomie May 1, ’57. 

Dear Father 

Your regular letter came this week. I have been quite busy plant- 
ing and making garden this week. April has been very cold and 
dry. We have now had a few days warm weather. But to day is 
cold again, the wind North. Sarah is well excepting a cold. Frank 
is pretty smart again but complains still of a cold. My health is 
quite good. . In haste 

John. 


Longwood May 7, 1857 
Dear Father— 

Yours of Apr. 23 came to hand this week— John is very busy 
now with his Spring’s work and can hardly find time to write— He 
is getting on very well—has done his own plowing (on the old land) 
and got it mostly planted. Will finish this afternoon all except a 
small patch for a few more garden seeds. 

The spring is so late that there has not been any sod broken yet 
in these parts— John has split most of his rails so far this spring 
to fence in his new breaking and expects to be able to finish what 
he will need before his crop will be liable to injury— His health is 
better than it has been before since I knew him— We are both amply 
repaid for all the privations, persecutions and horrors we have 
suffered in the Territory, by the better health we enjoy and in seeing 
Frank changed into a robust, vigorous stout boy. 

We do not learn that the resignation of Gov. Geary and the ap- 
pointment of Walker affects the emigration into the Ter. or that it 
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depresses the Free State people already here— They are pretty 
strongly determined not to submit to the same grievances they did 
last summer—and not to recognize the right of their oppressors to 
tax them— You will see by the Herald of Freedom John will send 
with this how the Lawrence people met the taxation question when 
acting Gov. Stanton expressed his views on it—and that is an echo 
of the whole free state population*8— We have heard this week from 
one of its agents (Genl. Pomeroy) that the Em. Aid Soc. has bought 
out half of the town of Atchison—including in their purchase String- 
fellow’s paper The Squatter Sovereign, as violent a proslavery sheet 
last summer as could be found, and are going to turn it into a free- 
state paper.*® Gen. P. says that the proslavery men are “backing 
down” throughout the Ter— It is not believed by any one that 
there is the least probability that the outrages of last summer will 
be re-enacted or even attempted again— 

Little Franky went with us to “fight fire” till dark when I took 
him to the house and put him to bed and returned again as one 
alone could accomplish nothing. 

There was nothing particularly dangerous if we were careful— 
My dress or any of our clothes might have taken fire if we had not 
had our minds on ourselves as well as on what we wished to burn— 
but we escaped unharmed with the exception of extreme weariness 
and severe colds. 

Our nearest neighbor is three fourths of a mile distant. We had 
no time to take Frank there—besides children here have to learn 
self reliance and independence as well as their parents— That night 
Frank went to bed with his clothes on and without his supper with- 
out crying— But he cried for his breakfast before we could hardly 
get our eyes open next morning. 

One thing I should have mentioned in regard to our bogus offi- 
cials—which is that they do not attempt to enforce the barbarous 
“laws of Kansas” against opposition as they formerly did, even when 
justice calls for punishment. One striking example of this occurred 
not long since in Osawatomie— A young man at a boarding house 


45. A portion of Acting Governor Stanton’s speech to the people of Lawrence is quoted in 
an editorial appearing in the Lawrence Herald of Freedom, May 2, 1857. ‘You wish to know 
my position in regard to the Territorial laws. Congress has recognized them as binding. 

The President has recognized them as valid and they must be received as such. 
(Never! from the multitude.) You must obey them, and pay the taxes. (Never, no never.) 
There is where I am at war with you. (Then let there be war.) It shall be to the knife, 
and knife to the hilt. I say it without excitement, and wish you to receive it as such; the 
taxes must be collected, and it becomes the duty of my administration to see that they are 
collected. (Then you bring the government into collision with the people.)”’ 

46. See Samuel A. Johnson, “The Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas," Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. I, pp. 436, 437; and Russell Hickman, “Speculative Activities of the Emigrant 
—, ibid., v. IV, p. 253, for statements regarding the interests of the company in 

tchison. 
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in the place ran away one night with a span of horses and wagon 
belonging to another individual $80 in cash belonging to another, 
and a coat, pistols gun &c belonging to others— He was pursued, 
taken, and lodged in jail in Lecompton. Not long after, the sheriff 
and a posse of ten I believe brought him down to Osawatomie for 
trial before our bogus justice but no one would testify against him, 
the blacksmith who boarded at the same place with this fellow was 
subpoenaed but he told them if Williams (the Bogus justice) wanted 
him he would have to come where he was— Williams talked pretty 
loud about making him testify and others also, but it all ended in 
talk, and we have heard nothing since— So it is in other parts as 
well as here— The free state party are conscious of superior strength 
and are not moved or daunted as heretofore. 

We are having a very dry spring and have had also a very cold 
one. During April the wind was strong and steady and cold—the 
weather here was well described by the Tribune in speaking of the 
weather in N. Y. that it was “unseasonably, unreasonably, uncom- 
fortably and unnecessarily cold.” It was that here once more also— 
I close with love to all from— Your children 

Sarah & John & Franky 


Osawatomie May 14, 1857. 

Dear Father 

Your regular letter received this week. . . . I am very busy 
with my work now. I am fencing for my new breaking. Expect to 
get about 10 acres new prairie plowed or perhaps a little over. Will 
have to pay $4.00 an acre at least. Around Lawrence they charge 
$5.00 and $5.50. Have saved $40.00 of the fifty I borrowed of you 
for that. My rails (excepting 250) I split myself. Have got enough 
split to answer till my corn is planted. Yesterday and the day be- 
fore was hauling rails. Have got about half done. Expect to get it 
planted week after next. The spring is very late and cold. Flour is 
$7.00 a hundred. Bacon 15 to 20 cts. Corn for meal and seed $2.00 
a bushel. Butter is 25 cts. Cheese 25 cents a pound. I wish some- 
body would lend me $100 to buy cows. I would willingly pay 10 per 
cent, and could afford to pay 20. It would be the same as rent with 
you. Are there none of your money loving Oneida men who would 
like to get rent for some of the Western prairies? Thousands of tons 
of good prairie grass will be burnt this fall within two miles of our 
house. When I was in Steuben men would pay $12 rent for a cow 
and a place to keep her, when butter was worth no more than 15 to 
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18 cents and cheese 6 to 7. So we go. I have done more work with 
less fatigue this spring than in four times the time last. There is no 
more danger of Kansas being a slave state (except by fraud and in 
mere form) than Iowa. Not half as much as that Pennsylvania will 
revert to slavery. Much more likely that Missouri will become a 
free state. We feel quite safe on that head. Proslavery men are 
backing down and backing out, and free state men marching in by 
thousands to fill their places. Thank God, in this country the Presi- 
dent is not absolute. His power is very limited. The Governmental 
power is in the people by universal theory and general practice. In 
the end, the people here will triumph against the slave power and all 
its hosts, including President, cabinet, and their long tail of office 
holders and seekers. In Europe the sovereignty is with the prince, 
and in the long run he generally succeeds in his objects as against 
the people. Here the sovereignty is universally acknowledged and 
felt to be in the people, and in a contest between President and 
people, the people will come out winners. All that is needed is firm- 
ness, wisdom, and faith. The most significant fact of late is that 
the Squatter Sovereign, the head and front of slavery propagandism 
has become a free state paper. “Is Saul among the prophets?” Has 
persecuting Saul, who sat at the feet of Ananias, and held the clothes 
of those who stoned Stephen, become the Christian Apostle Paul? 
This is like James Buchanan trying to make Kansas a free state, 
or the Washington Union becoming a Black Republican paper. 

I must close. We are all quite well. 

Your affectionate son 
John. 

N.B. The land is now open for pre-emption— That is, we can 
pay for our claims as soon as we can get money. Excuse haste and 
blunders. We have no milk yet. 


(To be continued in August Quarterly) 




















Research Projects in Kansas History 


HIS compilation of projects in Kansas history is based for the 

most part upon questionnaires submitted to history department 
heads of Kansas colleges granting advanced degrees. Of course the 
list, compiled at the request of historians wishing to be informed 
concerning completed studies or research and writing in progress, 
is not complete. Only a start has been made. If the information 
is of sufficient interest other lists will be published, perhaps an- 
nually. Suggestions and codperation from graduate students and 
faculties of Kansas colleges are solicited. 

Listing is alphabetical by authors. When known, all studies being 
made in fulfillment of masters’ or doctors’ degree requirements have 
been so designated. Progress or completion of projects is indicated 
by the following abbreviations: Prog. (in progress), Fin. (finished). 
A definite date of completion replaces “Fin.” in many cases. If 
known, information on printing is included. Some faculty projects 
are listed. Names of universities and colleges, with which faculty 
members and graduates are associated, are shortened and printed 
in italics. For more extensive lists of papers in education see the 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, prepared annually 
by the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 
Apams, Laura, Kansas Nature in the Twentieth Century Kansas Novel. En- 

glish, Master’s, 1931. Kansas. 

ALBRECHT, ABRAHAM, Mennonite Settlements in Kansas. History, Master’s, 

1925. Kansas. 
Auten, Donan R., Charles F. Hyde, Colwich Pioneer. Master's, 1933. Wichita. 
Anperson, J. Epwin, History and Description of Building and Loan Asso- 

ciations and Their Operation in Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 1925. Kansas. 
Austin, Jackson J., A Short Educational History of Labette County, Kansas. 

Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 

Baker, Wauiace F., Criminal Cases in Ellis County, Kansas. Master’s, 1938. 

Hays State. 

Batcu, Wo. M.., History of the Working Classes. Prog. Baker. 
Banks, Ipa Grace, The Effects of Geographic Influences Upon the Life of the 

People of Kansas. Sociology, Master’s, 1913. Kansas. 

BarnarpD, Bernarp L., A History of Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities 
in Kansas. Political Science, Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 
Barrows, Leann J., An Outline of County Government in Kansas. Political 

Science, Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

Baska, (Sister) M. Recrna, The Benedictine Congregation of Saint Scho- 

lastica. Doctor’s, 1935. Catholic University (Washington, D. C.). 

Bei, RutH ExizaserH, Some Contributions to the Study of Kansas Vocabu- 
lary. English, Master’s, 1929. Kansas. 
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BLackwoop, —— -——, Industrial Survey of Wichita, Kansas. Economics, 
Master’s, 1927. Kansas. 

Biocuer, JoHN G., Retail Credit Associations in Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 
1927. Kansas. 

Boxuine, Eart R., The Exportation of Flour, With Special Reference to 
Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 1930. Kansas. 

BorpENKIRCHER, Mary Atice, A Historical Study of the Mission Schools in 
Territory Now Comprising Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia 
State. 

BowMaN, ELAINE, The Social Life of Kansas as Shown in the Kansas Novel. 
English, Master’s, 1928. Kansas. 

BraNpveNBuRG, Wi1Lu1AM A., Jr., A History of Liquor Prohibition in Crawford 
County, Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Brooks, Cuartes H., A History of Education in Kansas Since 1914. Master’s, 
1933. Hays State. 

Brooks, Frances W., Dr. Fabrique and Early Wichita Medical Practice. 
Master’s, 1931. Wichita. 

CalwWweELL, Martua, The Attitude of Kansas Toward Reconstruction Before 
1875. History, Doctor’s, 1933. Kansas. 

Cuapp, ALLEN Exizaseru, The Medicine Lodge Indian Treaty. Master’s, 1934. 
Wichita. 

CiarAHAN, (Sister) M. Aucusting, The Founding and Early Development of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Ciover, VerNon T., Trends in Kansas Governmental Revenue Receipts and 
Expenditures, 1880-1934. Master’s, 1935. Hays State. 

Cops, Marcarer, Andrew H. Reeder. Prog. Chicago. 

Coies, ExizaseroH E., Aspects of Pre-Civil War Historical Drama. Master’s, 
1930. Hays State. 

Cowan, Dennis W., A History of the Salt Industry in Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Coyne, Marsoriz, David L. Payne, the Father of Oklahoma. Master’s, 1930. 
Wichita. 

Crippen, Waupo, The Kansas-Pacific Railroad: A Cross Section of An Age 
of Railroad Building. Doctor’s, Prog. Chicago. 

Crockett, AuBert G., The Life of William Mathewson, “The Original Buffalo 
Bill.” Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 

Crow.Ley, Byron Monrog, The Public Career of Arthur Capper Prior to His 
Senatorial Service. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Cutver, Exizasetu B., A Collection of Writings by Kansas Authors. English, 
Master’s, 1937. Kansas. 

CusHMAN, Georcp L., Abilene as a Terminal Town of the Cattle Trails. 
Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

DeELLINGER, RALPH ALEXANDER, A Study of the Teaching of History in the Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges of Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Denton, Doris, Harmony Mission, 1821-1837. History, Master’s, 1929. Kansas. 

Ditty, Cartes A., The Development of the Portland Cement Industry in 
Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

Do.see, Cora, A Collection and Study of the Verse of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Movement. English, Prog. Kansas. 
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, A Collection of the Anti-Slavery Verse From 1854-1861, and a Study 

of the Relationship As a Background to the Kansas-Nebraska Movement. 

English, Prog. Kansas. 

, Dr. Thomas H. Webb, and the New England Emigrant Aid Co. En- 

glish, Prog. Kansas. 

, Studies of Books on Kansas in the Territorial Period. English, Prog. 

Two articles of the series already published: “The First Book on Kansas: 

The Story of Edward Everett Hale’s Kanzas and Nebraska” (Kansas His- 

torical Quarterly, v. II, May, 1933), and “The Second Book on Kansas: 

An Account of C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason’s A Journey Through Kan- 

sas; With Sketches of Nebraska” (Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. IV, May, 

1935). Kansas. 

, The Fourth of July in Kansas, 1804-1861. English, Prog. Printed in 
part (in this issue of the Quarterly). Kansas. 

Dononuvus, A. T., History of St. Marys Mission. History, Doctor’s. Kansas. 

Doo.tsy, Ngexuiz, Local Color and Sectionalism as Found in the Short Story of 
the Plains States. Master’s, Prog. Hays State. 

Doy.e, ALBERTA, Progressive Movement in Republican Party. History, Master’s, 
1939. Kansas. 

DurRLAND, Jean Lots, History of the Quaker Settlements at Lowell and River- 
ton, Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 
Ersacuer, (Sister) Lao Gonzaca, Four Decades, 1898-1938; History of the 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth. Vol. II. St. Mary (Leavenworth). 
Esau, ANNA, The Educational Development of Reno County. Education, 
Master’s, 1931. Kansas. 

Evans, Mary JANE Porter, Life of William Allen White. Master’s, Prog. 
Pittsburg State. 

Fisu, Everett D., and KatHryn Kayser, An Outline of the History of the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 1865-1934 (In two volumes, one 
a Source Book). Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 

Fisuer, Paut M., Flour Milling Industry in Kansas. Prog. Penn. | 

Frrzgeraup, (Sister) Mary Paut, The Osage Mission a Factor in the Making 
of Kansas. Fin. St. Mary (Leavenworth). 

Fow.er, Ouita Louise, The Historical Background of Coffeyville. Master's, 
Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Franks, Kerru, Jerry Simpson, a Populist. ‘ History, Master's, Prog. North- 
western. 

FREDERIKSON, Epna Tutt, John P. St.John the Father of Constitutional Pro- 
hibition. History, Doctor’s, Fin. Kansas. 

Freverikson, Otro F., Prohibition in Kansas to 1881. History, Doctor's, Fin. 
Kansas. 

Funk, O. Marvin, Development of the Functions of the Kansas Corporation 
Commission. Political Science, Master’s, 1938. Kansas. 

Gaeppert, Gustave R., A History of the Establishment of the Kansas State 
Government. History, Doctor’s, 1937. Kansas. 

Gacuiiarpo, DoMENICO, Fatal Accidents in Kansas Coal Mines. Economics. 
Kansas. 

, The Kansas Industrial Court. Economics. Kansas. 
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, and Rowena Snyper, The Cost of Administering Kansas Labor Laws. 
Economics. Kansas. 

Gane, Hersert, The Kansas Intangible Property Tax Law. Economics, Mas- 
ter’s, 1928. Kansas. 

GarFieLp, Marvin, Defense of the Kansas Frontier Against Indians and Out- 
laws, 1864-1869. History, Master’s, 1932. Printed (Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, v. I, 1931-1932). Kansas. 

Garrison, CHaArLes H., Economic Development of Anderson County, Kansas. 
Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Giieert, Grace M., Indian Missions of Southeastern Kansas. Master’s, Fin 
Pittsburg State. 

GoopMaNn, Ipa, Regulation of Kansas Public Utilities. Economics, Master’s, 
1929. Kansas. 

Green, Paut G., An Annotated Bibliography of the History of Education in 
Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Printed (Studies in Education Series). 
Emporia State. 

Grips_e, GeraALp, George M. Hoover. History, Master’s, Prog. Wichita. 

Guturie, G. L., Commercial Organizations in Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 
1925. Kansas. 

Hammer, Ratpu O., The Historical Development of El Dorado, Kansas. Mas- 
ter’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Harpy, Wiasour, A Historical Bibliography of Kansas. Master’s, 1931. Hays 
State. 

Harsusarcer, E. L., Immigrant Contributions of Russian Mennonites (Kan- 
sas Settlements). Fin. Bethel. 

HawortH, Mivprep E., United States Relations With the Pawnee Indians. 
Master’s, Prog. Wichita. 

Henperson, Carouine A., The Love of the Soil as a Motivating Force in 
Literature Relating to the Early Development of the Middle West. En- 
glish, Master’s, 1935. Kansas. 

Henprix, CuarkK, An Historical Study of the Development of Public School 
Education in Coffeyville, Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia 
State. 

Hirscuuer, Epwarp E., The Story of a Pioneer Family. Master’s, 1937. Hays 
State. 

Hiskey, Marsuaut §., A Brief History of the City of Derby, Kansas, and a 
Survey of the Derby Public School System, 1936-1937. Education, Master’s, 
Fin. Emporia State. 

Hoover, Meare, Alien Contributions to the History of Barton County, Kan- 
sas. Master’s, Prog. Hays State. 

Howe , Freperick, Pittsburg, Kansas, and Its Industries. History, Master’s, 
1930. Printed (Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. I, May, 1932). Kansas. 

Howse, Epna, David D. Leahy, Kansas Journalist. Master’s, Prog. Wichita. 

Husert, Marvin, The Economic Development of Gray County, Kansas. Mas- 
ter’s, Prog. Hays State. 

Huesner, Max §., An Analysis of Text-Books in World History in Kansas 
Since 1883. 1932. Emporia State. 

Hvurr, Cuirron Buarr, An Historical Study of the Industries of Allen County, 
Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 
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Hurxiey, Wo. A., A History of the Kansas State Board of Health. Political 
Science, Master’s, 1937. Kansas. 

Hurt, Viror E., An Historical Study of a Century of the Growth and Develop- 
ment of Kansas Academies. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 
INGLEMAN, ANNA A., Indian Place Names in Kansas. English, Master’s, 1929. 

Kansas. 

Jacks, Haze, D., Government Relations With the Comanche Indians. Master's, 
1932. Wichita. 

James, Hersert, The Relationship of the Building of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad to the Development of Kansas. Master’s, Fin. 
Pittsburg State. 

JaNzEN, A. E., The Wichita Grain Market. Economics, Master’s, 1927. Kansas. 

JANZEN, Cornetrus Cicero, Americanization of the Russian Mennonites in 
Central Kansas. Sociology, Master’s, 1914. Kansas. 

Jester, Marcuertre P., The Kindergarten Movement: An Historical Study 
Giving Attention to the Development in Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. 
Emporia State. 

JuuHns, Vernon O., Development of the Flour Milling Industry in Kansas. 
Economics, Master’s, 1926. Kansas. 

Jounson, F. Evan, Railroad Rates in Relation to the Marketing of Kansas 
Salt. Economics, Master’s, 1928. Kansas. 

JoHNnson, Marvin, Property Tax Delinquency, With Special Reference to Kan- 
sas. Economics, Master’s, 1933. Kansas. 

Jounson, S. A., A Critical Study of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. History, Master’s, 1928. Kansas. 

KaurMan, Ep. G., Development of the Missionary and Philanthropic Interest 
Among the Mennonites of North America. Fin. Bethel. 

, Social Problems and Opportunities of the Mennonites of the Western 
District Conference. Fin. Bethel. 

KaurMan, Louis, The Life of Henry Wallenstein. Master’s, Prog. Wichita. 

Kayser, Katruryn, and Evererr D. Fisu, An Outline of the History of the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 1865-1934 (In two volumes, one 
a Source Book). Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 

Kitcu, Kenneru, The Associated Press in Kansas: Its Background and De- 
velopment. Master’s, 1938. Kansas. 

Kueprer, Mapa.etne G., James R. Mead, an Early Pioneer. Master’s, 1930. 
Wichita. 

KreEHBIEL, JoHN L., The Kansas State Tax Commission. Economics, Master’s, 
1938. Kansas. 

Lacey, Westey A., The Development of Agriculture in the Great Plains as 
Typified by Its Growth in Kansas. Sociology, Master’s, 1911. Kansas. 

Larrerty, CHartes W., Early History of Wilson County. Master's, Prog. 
Pittsburg State. 

Laxsr, (Sister) Mary Vicrorta, The History of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Wichita, Kansas. Master's, 1937. Wichita. 

Laman, Matcotm, The Career of Charles Robinson in Kansas. History, Doc- 
tor’s, Prog. Nebraska. 

LamBky, Fiorence H., The Life of the Kansas Pioneer Women. Master's, 

1933. Wichita. 
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Lamson, Wituis Ernest, The Historical Development of Girard, Kansas, and 
Its Community. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

LANDWEHR, (Sister) Marce.ia, Evolution of the Office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Master’s, Prog. Hays State. 

Laypen, Franx, A Study of Some of the Problems of Settlement of Crawford 
County, Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Lerrcu, Hueu V., An Historical Study of the Educational Growth of Morris 
County, Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 

Lona, Eart V., The Wichita Real Estate Boom. Master’s, 1931. Wichita. 

Lowe, Jessie H., Pioneer History of Kingman. Master’s, 1933. Wichita. 

Lowry, Grace, Life of Eugene Ware. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Lyons, Emory, Isaac McCoy: His Plan of and Work for Indian Coloniza- 
tion. Master’s, Prog. Hays State. 

McCueave, Davin H., A History of the Indian Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kansas. Master’s, 1935. Hays State. 

McCLe.ien, O. D., A History of Radical Political Movements in Kansas. Mas- 
ter’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

McCormack, Lois E., Settlement and Development of Osage Township, Allen 
County. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

McCracken, A., Study of Unearned Increments in Lawrence, Kansas. Eco- 
nomics, Master’s, 1925. Kansas. 

Moltvain, Zetma, Governor Glick and Prohibition, 1883-1884. History, Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Kansas. 

MclIsaac, Rosert Hueu, William Greiffenstein and the Founding of Wichita. 
Master’s, 1937. Wichita. 

McKown, Earu E., A Survey of the Historical Development and Growth of 
Schools in Johnson County, Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia 
State. 

McLaurin, Jorrre C., The Financing and Organization of a Community Center 
for Negroes of Lawrence, Kansas. Economics, Master’s, 1937. Kansas. 

Matin, James C., History of the Kansas Bluestem Pastures. History, Prog. 
Kansas. 

, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six. History, Prog. Kansas. 

, John E. Stewart, the Fighting Preacher. History, Prog. Kansas. 

, P. P. Fowler’s “The Jayhawker,” edited for publication with historical 

introduction. History, Prog. Kansas. 

, Studies in the Agricultural History of Kansas. History, Prog. A con- 
tinuation of studies already published: “The Turnover of Farm Population 
in Kansas” (Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. IV, November, 1935), and 
“The Adaptation of the Agricultural System to Sub-Humid Environment” 
(Agricultural History, Washington, D. C., v. X, July, 1936). Kansas. 

Mann, Henrietta E., A History of Elk County, Kansas. Master’s, Prog. 
Pittsburg State. 

Marrieww, G. G., The Primary System in Kansas. Political Science, Master's, 
1923. Kansas. 

Martin, Ramona I., Government Treatment of the Osages to 1830. Master's, 
1935. Wichita. 

Muppieron, Kenners A., History of Manufacturing in Lawrence, Kansas 
Economics, Master’s, Prog. Kansas. 
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Mituer, Currrorp D., Social Conditions in Territorial Kansas. Master’s, 1936. 
Hays State. 

Miter, Emy K., Corporation Farming in Kansas. Master’s, 1933. Wichita. 

Miuuer, Georce W., The Little Arkansas Peace Treaty, 1865. Master's, 1933. 
Wichita. 

Miter, Percy §S., Pioneer History of Medicine Lodge. Master’s, 1936. Wichita. 

Miuuican, James, The Fiscal Aspects of County Consolidation. Economics, 
Master’s, 1934. Kansas. 

Moeper, (Sister) Monica, History of St. Benedict’s College. Master’s, 1931. 
Wichita. 

Moore, Bessie, Robert Simerwell. History, Master’s, 1939. Kansas. 

Myers, Luoyp W., Growth and Development of Education in Franklin County, 
Kansas. Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 

NeeLaAND, Mary A., The History of Elk County, Kansas. Master's, 1933. 
Wichita. 

Newson, Harvey F., Economic History of Chanute. History, Master's, Prog. 
Kansas. 

Netson, R. K., Early History of Abilene. Prog. Nebraska. 

Nut, Horrensg, The Life of Carry Nation. Master’s, 1930. Wichita. 

Outncer, B., The Southwest as Treated in a Selected List of American Novels. 
English, Master’s, 1930. Kansas. 

Outson, Marie A., Landmarks in Kansas History: The Story of Kansas as Re- 
vealed by Historic Places, Events, Struggles. Education, Master’s, Fin. 
Emporia State. 

O'Meara, Eprrn, Relief Work in Kansas. History, Master’s, 1928. Kansas. 

O’Meara, Mitprep, The History of Onaga, Kansas. History, Master's, 1929. 
Kansas. 

OprerMAN, Kermit, Sen. W. A. Harris. History, Master's, 1939. Kansas. 

Osporn, Cuartes §., A History of the Juvenile Court System in Kansas Con- 
sidering the Incidents of Delinquency. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Parsons, Davipn, The Removal of the Osage Indians to Oklahoma. Doctor’s, 
Prog. Oklahoma. 

PerrtngE, Frances E., The History of Butler County, Kansas. Master’s, 1932. 
Wichita. 

Perers, Henry P., History and Development of Education Among the Men- 
nonites in Kansas. Fin. Bethel. 

Pererson, Katie Manis, History of the Scandinavian Immigration to Lincoln 
County, Kansas. Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Pottock, Harry R., Juvenile Delinquency of Ellis County, Kansas, 1900-1937. 
Master’s, 1938. Hays State. 

Price, EvizaBeTH Berenice, History of Strip Mining in Crawford County, Kan- 
sas. Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

Ratscu, Marsorie G., Victoria, A Story of a Western Kansas Town. Master’s, 
1937. Hays State. 

Rapp, Genevieve M., The Founding of Valley Center. Master’s, 1931. Wichita. 

Ray, Rosert Jackson, The Codperative Grangers of Johnson County, Kansas. 
Sociology, Master’s, 1909. Kansas. 

Reep, Ernest H., Oratory in the Territorial Period. Master’s, Prog. North- 

western, 
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Ricu, Evererr, William Allen White. Prog. Emporia State. 

Ricuarpson, Hays, Marketing Kaw Valley Potatoes. Economics, Master’s, 
1929. Kansas. 

Rioos, Haze, Irrigation Policy, With Special Reference to the Kansas-Colorado 
Area. History, Doctor’s, Prog. Kansas. 

Rosset, Orvau J., The Chisholm Trail. Master’s, 1931. Printed (Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. V, February, 1936). Wichita. 

Row anp, R. W., Labor Decisions of the Kansas Supreme Court. Economics, 
Master’s, 1927. Kansas. 

Scumipt, Marcaret J., Kansas and the Republican Party. Doctor’s. Chicago. 

Scorretp, Marcaret, Why Kansas Grows Wheat. Economics, Master’s, 1924. 
Kansas. 

Szete, Virainia D., History of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad. 
Doctor’s, Prog. Washington (St. Louis). 

Seymour, Harrrert, The Certification of Teachers in Kansas, 1860-1930. Edu- 
cation, Master’s, 1930. Kansas. 

SmirH, Ina L., A History of the National Group Settlements in Republic 
County, Kansas. Master’s, 1933. Hays State. 

SmitH, Levanp G., The Early Negroes in Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 

Snyper, Rowena, and Domenico Gacuiarpo, The Cost of Administering Kan- 
sas Labor Laws. Economics. Kansas. 

Sraats, Evmer B., State Administrative Supervision and Control of Local Gov- 
ernment in Kansas. Political Science, Master’s, 1936. Kansas. 

Sran.ey, S. Linney, A History of the Quaker Settlement at Hesper, Kansas. 
Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Srone, Ruts S., A History of the First Presbyterian Church of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Master’s, 1936. Wichita. 

Tart, Rosert, The Construction of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 1864-1869: A 
Study Based on the Gardner Photographs and Contemporary Newspaper Ac- 
counts. Prog. Printed (Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. III, v. VI). 
Kansas. 

, The Frontier in Pictures; An Account of the Artists Who Visited and 

Recorded the Trans-Mississippi Frontier (Especially the Plains and Rocky 

Mountain Regions) Between 1805 and 1885. Prog. Kansas. 

, Photography and the American Scene. Printed, 1938. Kansas. 

TatLMapcE, (Sister) M. R., Father Weikmann, Missionary of the Kansas 
Frontier. Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 

Taytor, Burtis, A Study of Direct Relief Welfare Cases in Graham County, 
Kansas. Master's, Prog. Hays State. 

Taytor, Resecca W., Some Lost Towns of Western Kansas. Master’s, 1935. 
Hays State. 

Tayior, Tep Rouiien, A History of Naturalization in Crawford County, Kan- 
sas. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 

Tuets, Ceceria Marcaret, The History of the Development of Music Organiza- 
tions in Kansas. Master’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 

TxHompson, CHarLes Roy, Origin and Development of the Kansas Benefit 
District Road Law. Political Science, Master’s, 1928. Kansas. 

TxHompson, Grorce, Bat Masterson: The Dodge City Years. Master’s, Prog. 
Hays State. 
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Tuompson, Henry W., The Social Development of a Representative Kansas 



































ers, i Town. Sociology, Master’s, 1913. Kansas. 
'  Tuxompson, Leonarp W., Railroads of Kansas. Prog. Hays State. 
ado ToMLINSON, HELEN M., Methodist Indian Missions in Kansas, 1830-1864. Mas- 
ter’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 
Hts- Trout, H. A., The History of the Appeal to Reason: A Study of the Radical 
Press. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 
ics, § Tyiter, Cart E., The History of the Founding and Growth of the Swedish 
Settlements in Allen County. Master’s, Fin. Pittsburg State. 
igo. UNDERHILL, HursHet, The History of Kansas Banking. Economics, Master’s, 
24. 1930. Kansas. 
Unruu, Orro, Schisms of the Russian Mennonites in Harvey, McPherson and 
ad. Reno Counties, Kansas. Master’s, Fin. Bethel. 
Voru, J. J., Religious Education in the Mennonite Churches Comprising the 
du- Western District Conference. Fin. Bethel. 
Warp, Eart Rosert, History of the Private Normal Schools in Kansas. Mas- 
slic ter’s, Prog. Pittsburg State. 
Warerson, Corwin E., Operation of the Barnes High-School Law in Kansas. 
Education, Master’s, 1929. Kansas. 
\n- Weatuersy, Hersert W., Withdrawals From the State Banking System in 
Wyandotte County, Kansas, 1918-1934. Economics, Master’s, 1934. Kansas. 
V- Wetcu, G. M., The Border Wars in Southeast Kansas, 1856-1859. History, 
Master’s, 1939. Kansas. 
iS. WHEELER, Manet, The Germanic Element in the Settlement and Development 
of Kansas. Sociology, Master’s, 1920. Kansas. 
n- Wurre, Nevius R., The History of Education in Wichita to 1900. Master’s, 
1933. Wichita. 
A Wiese, Davi V., Mennonite Institutions of Higher Learning in Kansas, With 
C- Special Reference to Their Educational Investments and Educational Con- 


tributions. Education, Master’s, 1927. Kansas. 
Wi.Hetmina, (Sister) M., History of the Catholic Church in Kansas City. 
Fin. Creighton. 
y Wiuiams, Gomer, An Outline of the History of Music in Emporia, Kansas. 
Education, Master’s, Fin. Emporia State. 
Wrrrer, Jasper C., A Study of 100 Relief Welfare Cases in Kingman County, 


s Kansas. Master's, 1937. Hays State. 
Woops, B. Z., A History of Fort Larned, Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Hays State. 
3 Yorpy, ALtvin, Development of Compulsory Education in the State of Kansas. 


Education, Master’s, 1933. Kansas. 











Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books acces- 
sioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified under general. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1937, to September 30, 1938. Government 
and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appears 
in the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quar- 
terly. 

KANSAS 


Asuugzy, Georce T., “Jf ] Only Had Money . . .” Hollywood, Cal., Author 
{c1935]. 

Barnarp, AmMBrosgE, 7’'he Emporia City Directory, 1887-8. Emporia, 0. T. Ken- 
dall [pref. 1887). 

Barrow, Puivie SHeripan, Booklet of the Golden Anniversary of the First 
Baptist Church of Horton, Kansas. [Horton, The Horton Headlight, 1937.] 

Barrows, Haruan H., The Need for Conservancy Legislation [Address Before 
the Kansas State Legislature, February 12, 1937]. Topeka, State Planning 
Board, 1937. Mimeographed. 

Bartuinc, Epwarp D., John Henry Kagy and the Old Log Cabin Home. 
Nebraska City, Neb. [The Press Printing Company], c1938. 

Bass, N. Woop, Origin of the Shoestring Sands of Greenwood and Butler Coun- 
ties, Kansas. (Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1937.] (Kansas Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin, No. 23.) 

[Buwy, Witu1am A.J], When the Reliefers Took Rome. [Topeka, Mid-West 
Distributing Company, 1938.] 

Bristow, J. T., The Overland Trail, Old Military Road and Pony Express 
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Route in Its Relation to Atchison, Brown and Nemaha Counties in the 
50’s and 60’s. Horton, Charles H. Browne, 1937. 

Brooks, SraNLEY TruMAN, Above the Smoke. Philadelphia, Dorrance and 
Company [c1937]. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary Macpetena (Hopson), Snowball, the True Adventures of 
a Real Cat . . . Atchison, c1937. 

Burnett, Witu1AM Ritey, The Dark Command, a Kansas Iliad. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 

Carey, Henry L., ed. and pub., The Thrilling Story of Famous Boot Hill and 
Modern Dodge City. Dodge City, Carey, 1937. 

Cart, (Sister) Hiparrra, Kansas History As Seen in the Works of Margaret 
Hill McCarter. Seneca, The Courier-Tribune Press, 1938. 

Cart, (Sister) Mary Txarsiuta, A Survey of Kansas Poetry. Seneca, The 
Courier-Tribune Press, 1938. 

CautHorn, Ratpx M.., Ingalls of Kansas. No impr. 

CuerryvaLe, Metruopist Episcopa, Cuurcn, Lapies, eds., Favorite Quotations 
of Cherryvale People. (Cherryvale, Republican Print] n.d. 

Curysier, Watter Percy, and Borpen Sparkes, Life of an American Work- 
man. Philadelphia, The Curtis Publishing Company, 1938. 

Copy, Witu1AM Frepericx, The Life of Hon. William F. Cody, Known as 
Buffalo Bill; the Famous Hunter, Scout and Guide; An Autobiography. 
Hartford, Conn., Frank E. Bliss [c1879]. 

(Curry, Mrs. Bete S.], Parsons, Labette County, Kansas; Years From 1889 
to 1895; Story of “The Benders.” [Parsons, Bell Bookcraft Shop] n. d. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.uTion, Kansas, History of the Kansas 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1894-1988. Published by the Kansas 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1938. 

, Kansas State Directory, Daughters of the American Revolution, 1938. 

N.p., 1938. 

, Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth Annual State Conference, Wichita, 
Kansas, March 18, 19 and 20, 1987. No impr. 

DenuaM, Rosert S., comp., The Emporia City Directory, 1890-91. Emporia, 
Ezra Lamborn [pref. 1890]. 

Dick, Evererr Newron, The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890; a Social History 
of the Northern Plains From the Creation of Kansas & Nebraska to the Ad- 
mission of the Dakotas. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 

Dickerson, JEFFERSON Davis, We’re All Human at That. No impr. 

D’Nova, Folly’s Facets. St. Joseph, Mo., Lawlor Printing Company [c1934]. 

Doan, Epwarp N., Newspaper Libel in Kansas. Lawrence, University of Kan- 
sas, Department of Journalism, 1936. 

Doman, Heven, and Georce Wiiiarp Frasier, The Scientific Living Series. 
Syracuse, The L. W. Singer Company, c1937-cl1938. 5 Vols. 

Don-Carios, Mrs. Louisa Cooxg, Dear Things and Queer Things. Lawrence, 
The World Company, 1934. 

Driscott, Cuartes B., Driscoll’s Book of Pirates. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company [c1934]. 

Dwyer, Haroip, Livestock Lyrics and Other Verse. [Tipton, The Tipton 

Times Press, c1937.] 
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EarHart, AMELIA, Last Flight. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
[c1937]. 

Exias, Maxim K., Geology of Rawlins and Decatur Counties With Special Ref- 
erence to Water Resources. (Topeka, Myers and Company] 1937. (Kansas 
Geological Survey, Mineral Resources Circular, No. 7.) Planographed. 

ELLENBECKER, JOHN G., The Indian Raid on the Upper Little Blue in Southern 
Nebraska During the Sizties. (Beatrice, Neb., Beatrice Printing Company, 
1937.] 

, The Jayhawkers of Death Valley. Marysville, 1938. 

Emerson, Lucien Waupo, Cimarron Bend. New York, The Macaulay Com- 
pany [c1936]. 

FaRNHAM, Mrs. Maree, (Howe), Ex-Love. New York, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1937. 

Fear, JoHN Carey, Recollections of a Country Doctor. Lyndon, O. J. Rose, 
1938. 

Feuer, JosepH ANTHONY, Arlington. [Wichita, The Wichita Eagle Press, 
c1937.] 

FerNaLp, Mrs. Heten (Ciark), Smoke Blows West. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937. 

Fisuer, Mrs. Dorornea (CANFIELD), Fables for Parents. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company [c1937]. 

Free Masons, ANCIENT AND AccepTtep, Wyandotte Lodge, By-laws of Wyan- 
dotte Lodge No. 3, . . . Adopted by the Lodge, January 2d, A. L., 
5869 . . . Wyandotte, Gazette Book and Job Printing Office, 1859. 

Frencu, Cuauncey Det, Railroadman. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 

Gann, Watter, The Trail Boss. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 

Garretson, Martin 8., The American Bison, the Story of Its Extermination as 
a Wild Species and Its Restoration Under Federal Protection. New York, 
New York Zodlogical Society [c1938]. 

Gates, FranK CA.eEs, Grasses in Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1937. (Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the Quarter 
Ending December, 1936.) 

Gitson, Mrs. AMELIA Maeuzer, Permanent Peace and True Prosperity; or the 
Cause and Cure for Panic and War. (Leon, Kan., The Leon News Print. 
¢1937.] 

Gore, Cuauuiss, The Ghost in the Balance Sheet. New York, Scientific Press, 
Inc. [c1935). 

GoweENLOocK, THoMAS RusseE.u, Soldiers of Darkness. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1937. 

Graves, WILLIAM Wuires, History of Neosho County Newspapers, Occasion of 
the 70th Anniversary of the St. Paul Journal, August 4, 1938. St. Paul, The 
St. Paul Journal, 1938. 

, and others, History of the Kickapoo Mission and Parish, the First Cath- 

olic Church in Kansas. St. Paul, The Journal Press, 1938. (Graves His- 

torical Series, No. 7.) 

, The Legend of Greenbush; the Story of a Pioneer Country Church. St. 











Paul, The Journal Press, c1937. 
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Gray, Fannie Situ, Missionary Plays and Pageants. Kansas City, Mo., 
Western Baptist Publishing Company, 1936. 

GresHaM, Hucu C., The Story of Major David McKee, Founder of the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association, Together With the History of the Anti-Horse Thief 
Association and the Anti-Thief Association. Cheney, Author, 1937. 

Guitp, Freperick How.anp, The Development of the Legislative Council Idea. 
Topeka, Kansas Legislative Council, 1938. (Publication, No. 71.) 

Haut, Mrs. Carrie A., . . . From Hoopskirts to Nudity. Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary (Bennett), Thine Shall Be the Glory: a Dramatic 
Adaptation From the Story “He Is Here,” by Charles M. Sheldon. Boston 
(Walter H. Baker Company, c1937). 

Hase.ttine, Mrs. Buancue (Sage), The Poems of Blanche Sage Haseltine. 
Kansas City, Mo., Midwest Poetry Publishers [c1936]. 

He1nz, Gerarp, St. Benedict’s Parish, Atchison, Kansas: an Historical Sketch. 
Atchison, Abbey Student Press, St. Benedict’s College, 1908. 

Herrzter, ARTHUR EMANUEL, The Horse and Buggy Doctor. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. 

Huu, K. Erue., Evylena Nunn Miller’s Travel Tree; Poems by Beulah May. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Fine Arts Press, 1933. 

Huu, W. A., Rome, the Predecessor of Hays. No impr. 

Houianp, Avis, Biography—Daniel Read Anthony, the Fearless Knight of Kan- 
sas Journalism . . . Typed. 

Honia, L. O., comp., Origin of Kansas Place-Names. Typed. 

HosterMan, A. D., and J. N. Garver, The Emporia City Directory for 1885-86 
; Sioux City, Iowa, Tribune Print., 1884. 

Hupson, Ben Sam, Company E, 137th Infantry, A. E. F., 1917-1919. No impr. 

Hueston, Eruer, Calamity Jane of Deadwood Gulch. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company [c1937]. 

Hunt, Etvp, History of Fort Leavenworth, 1827-1937. 2d ed. Brought up to 
date by Walter E. Lorence . . . Fort Leavenworth, The Command and 
General Staff School Press, 1937. 

Irvine, Houston, The Kiowa Trail; Western Story. New York, Chelsea House 
[c1935]. 

JoHNson, Martin, Over African Jungles. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company [c1935]. 

Jones, Pau A., Coronado and Quivira. [Lyons, The Lyons Publishing Com- 
pany, ¢1937.] 

Kansas Bankers Association, Bank Management Commission, 1938 Report 
: Based Upon a Survey of Operating Results of 355 Kansas Banks for 
the Year 1987. No impr. 

Kansas Boarp or Socta WELFARE, Division of Public Relations, Pertinent 
Facts Concerning Social Welfare in Kansas . . . 1937. Mimeographed. 

, Division of Research and Statistics, Preliminary Observations on 
Social Welfare Activities; a Report to the Kansas Legislative Council ; 
(Kansas Legislative Council, Publication, No. 63, November, 1937.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Kansas Lecisuative Councit, Research Department, Concentration of Stati 

Tax Administration; Decentralized System in Kansas and Possibilities of 
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Reorganization as Shown by Concentrated Systems in Selected States. 

Preliminary Report. (Publication, No. 72, May, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Cost of Government in Kansas: Total and Per Capita Cosi—State 

and Local, Fiscal Years, 1929-1987. (Publication, No. 64, November, 1937.) 

Mimeographed. 

, Finances of State Institutions, Preliminary Summary Tables. Institu- 

tional Survey Report, No. 5. (Publication, No. 62, November, 1937.) 

Mimeographed. 

, Financial Report of Kansas Social Welfare Activities, April 28 to 

December 31, 1987. (Publication, No. 67, February, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Industries at the Kansas State Penitentiary, Fiscal Years 1911-1987. 

Institutional Survey Report, No. 6. (Publication, No. 73, May, 1938.) 

Mimeographed. 

: , Kansas Retail Sales Tar Fund .. . , (Publication, No. 68, Feb- 

ruary, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Possible Department of Business Regulation for Kansas. Preliminary 

Report. (Publication, No. 79, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Possible Department of Revenue for Kansas. Preliminary Report. 

(Publication, No. 80, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Prison Labor Problem in Kansas; a Survey by the Prison Industries 

Reorganization Administration . . . a Summary. (Publication, No. 76, 

August 31, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Public Assistance and Relief Bonds in Kansas, January 1, 1938, Through 

December 31, 1987. (Publication, No. 69, February, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Public Assistance and Relief Bonds in Kansas, January 1, 1988, Through 

April 30, 1938. (Publication, No. 74, May, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Salary Schedules for County Officers in Kansas . . . Preliminary 

Report. (Publication, No. 77, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Social Welfare Costs in 1938, Prepared in Coéperation With Division 

of Research and Statistics, State Board of Social Welfare. (Publication, 

No. 70, February, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Standardization of High School Tuition Laws. Preliminary Report 
(Publication, No. 61, November, 1937.) Mimeographed. 

, State Administrative Reorganization; Summary of Departmental Re- 

organization. Preliminary Report . . . (Publication, No. 65, Novem- 

ber, 1937.) Mimeographed. 

, State Financial Administration in Kansas. Preliminary Report. (Publi- 

cation, No. 81, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, State-Wide Barnes High School Law; Special Report to Council Com- 

mittee on Education. (Publication, No. 75, May 23, 1938.) Mimeographed. 
























































, Summary History of Kansas Finance . . . Research Report. (Publi- 
cation, No. 60, October, 1937.) Mimeographed. 
, Summary History of Kansas Finance . . . Research Report. (Pub- 


lication, No. 60, October, 1937; Reprint, December, 1937.) Mimeographed. 

Kansas Magazine, 1938. Manhattan, Kansas Magazine Publishing Association, 
c1938. 

Kansas State CHAMBER oF ComMeEncs, Kansas Year Book, 1987-1938. (Topeka, 
The Capper Printing Company, c1938.] 

Kansas Srate Couiece oF AGRICULTURE AND AppLiep Scrancs, Experiment Sta- 
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tion, and Kansas Stare PLannine Boarp, Agricultural Resources of Kansas. 
Manhattan [Kansas State College], 1937. (Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 10.) 

Kansas Srare PLrannino Boarp, Water Resources of Kansas. (Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council, Publication, No. 66, November, 1937.) 

Kansas Supreme Court, Jn Supreme Court of Kansas, October 4, 1987, in 
Memory of William Agnew Johnston. (Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1937.) 

Kansas University; Memorial Services in Commemoration of Raphael Dorman 
O’Leary, Fraser Theater, University of Kansas, May 8, 1936. No impr. 

Lez, AtFrep McCuiuna, The Daily Newspaper in America; the Evolution of a 
Social Instrument. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. 

Lerrico, CHartes Henry, A Son of John Brown. New York, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1937. 

Lomax, Joun A., and Aan Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, 
rev. and enl. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. 

Lyon County CHAPTER OF THE Kansas Srare Hisroricau Socrery, First Annual 
Meeting, Emporia, Kansas, January 29, 1988 . . . No impr. 

McDowe.i, Mrs. Maraarer (Dean), Jn the Land of Jonah and His Gourd; 
Home Letters of Margaret Dean McDowell. No impr. 

McKernan, Tuomas Avoysius, The Poet Priest of Kansas, Father Thomas 
Aloysius McKernan, by W. W. Graves. St. Paul, The Journal Press, ¢1937 
McPherson County (Kansas) Farm Directory, January, 1981. (Topeka, Mid- 

west Directory Publishing Company.] 

Mappux, Racuer, Turnip’s Blood (in The Flying Yorkshireman, Novellas). 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938 (pp. 175-220). 

MarkHaM, Wii11AM Coxrax, Along the Highway of Life. Washington, D. C., 
Ransdell Inc. [c1934]. 

May, Bevtan, Buccaneer’s Gold, a Selection From the Poems of Beulah May; 
With Drawings in Printers Ink by the Author. Santa Ana, Cal., The Fine 
Arts Press, 1935. 

, and Firom1na SHarer, Cuentos de California. Santa Ana, Cal., Dennis 

Printers, 1937. 

, and others, Daggers in a Star. New York, Henry Harrison [c1930). 

MENNINGER, Kart Aucustus, The Human Mind. 2d ed., corrected, enlarged 
and rewritten. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 

, Man Against Himself. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
[c1938]. 

MENNINGER, WiLL1AM C., Psychiatric Hospital Therapy Designed to Meet Un- 
conscious Needs. (Reprinted from the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
September, 1936.) 

, Therapeutic Methods in a Psychiatric Hospital. (Reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, August 13, 1932.) ; 

Mernopist Episcopan CuourcH, WoMAN’s Foreign Missionary Sociery, To- 
peka Branch, Report, 1937. No impr. 

Mitts, Enos AsisaH, The Story of Scotch. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany [1935]. 

, Waiting in the Wilderness. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

Moeper, JoHN M., Early Catholicity in Kansas and History of the Diocese of 

Wichita. Wichita, Diocesan Chancery Office, 1937. 
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Monroe, Day, and others, Food Buying and Our Markets. New Edition Com- 
pletely Revised and Enlarged. New York, M. Barrows and Company, 1938. 

Moorz, Herman Epwin, “Pawnee Bill,” a Romance of Oklahoma. Los Angeles, 
Excelsior Publishing Company [c1928]. 

Nerrets, Curtis Putnam, The Roots of American Civilization, a History of 
American Colonial Life. New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. 

Newe.i, Norman D., Late Paleozoic Pelecypods, Pectinacea. [Topeka, Kan- 
sas State Printing Plant, 1937.] (State Geological Survey of Kansas, Vol. 
10.) 

Nystrom, WENDELL C., The Selection and Provision of Textbooks ; With Special 
Reference to Kansas. [Lawrence] Author [c1937]. 

Order for the Consecration of the Reverend Goodrich Robert Fenner as Bishop 
Coadjutor of the Diocese of Kansas in Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas, on 
St. Michael and All Angels Day, Wednesday, September 29th, A. D. 1937. 
No impr. 

OweEN, JENNIE SMALL, The Story of “Ma” Burdick . . . No impr. 

Parker, Grorce Martin NATHANIEL, Foot Prints From the City to the Farm. 
Newton, The Kansan Printing Company [c1914]. 

Patron, Mrs. ELLEN (Youna), Mignonette . . . Atchison [Press of Haskell 
and Son], 1883. 

Pearson, Perer Henry, Prairie Vikings. East Orange, N. J., Karl J. Olson 
[c1927]. 

PeuizeL, Hetens, Nanka of Old Bohemia. Chicago, Albert Whitman and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

PitumMeEr, Norman, . . . Rock Wool Resources of Kansas, Appendix. 1937. 
(Kansas Geological Survey, Mineral Resources Circular, No. 8.) 

Polk’s Arkansas City (Cowley County, Kan.) Directory, 1936. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Coffeyville (Montgomery County, Kan.) City Directory, 1985. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s El Dorado (Butler County, Kan.) City Directory, 1935. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1934. 

Polk’s Independence (Montgomery County, Kan.) City Directory, 1985. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, ¢1935. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1986. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1987. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1937. 

Porter, KENNETH Wicarns, The Jacksons and the Lees: Two Generations of 
Massachusetts Merchants, 1766-1844. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1937. 2 Vols. 

——,, Relations Between Negroes and Indians Within the Present Limits of 
the United States. Washington, D. C., The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., n.d. 

Prowant, Leonarp ALLEN, Stanzas for Kansas and Christ Came at Christmas. 
Wichita, Privately Printed, 1937. 

QuayLe, WmL1AM ALFRED, The Blessed Life, Being a Series of Meditations on 
Manhood and Womanhood in Christ. New York, Hodder and Stoughton 
[c1901]. 
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om- , The Poet’s Poet and Other Essays. Cincinnati, Curts & Jennings, 1897. 

938. Ff Raney, Georce, No Man’s Land; the Historic Story of a Landed Orphan. 
eles, [Guthrie, Okla., Codperative Publishing Company] ¢1937. 

RepMoND, JoHN, Rambling Around in Old Merico, via Oklahoma and Tezas, 

yof fF With the National Editorial Association . . . Burlington, Kan. [Red- 

; mond’s Printery], 1924. 
Rocers, CuHartes ELKins, Journalistic Vocations . . . 2d ed. New York, D. 





Appleton-Century Company [c1937]. 

Scarperry, ALMA Sioux, Thou Shalt Not Love. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc. [c1937]. 

SHELDON, CuHarLes Monroe, Jn His Steps To-Day . . . New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company [c1921]. 

Snevu, Mrs. Jessre Kennepy, Lore of the Great Plains. (Colby, Kan., Colby 
Free Press-Tribune, 1937.] 

Snow, Fiorence Lypia, Sincerely Yours. Muscatine, Iowa, The Prairie Press, 
1937. 

(Spracup, Amy Weaver, and others], The Story of a Clan. Privately Printed, 
1938. 

Sraack, J. G., Spirit Leveling in Kansas, 1896-1935. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938. (U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletin, No 
889.) 

Srarrett, Paut, Changing the Skyline, an Autobiography. New York, Whit- 
tlesey House [c1938]. 

Srewart, Donato W., The Universal Obligation and Other Addresses. Inde- 
pendence [1928]. 

Stitt, ANDREW Taytor, Sage Sayings of Still, Selected From the Writings of Dr. 
A. T. Still, Founder of Osteopathy . . . Los Angeles, Wetzel Publishing 
Company, Inc. [c1935]. 

Srroup, ALBERT, Ancient Myths, Modern Rhymes, and Other Stories of Other 
Times. Fredonia, Kennedy Printing Company, 1906. 

Taytor, Tuomas Utvan, The Chisholm Trail and Other Routes. San Antonio, 
The Naylor Company, 1936. 

Tuomas, Dororny, The Home Place. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. 

Tuorp, N. Howarp, Songs of the Cowboys. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany [c1908, 1921]. 

THuRMAN, Harriett, Forever Yours. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Company, 
1938. 

ToreKa Darty CapirTat, 1937-1938 Voluntary Classified Business and Professional 
Directory. (Topeka, The Topeka Daily Capital, 1938.] 

Topeka, Sr. JoHN’s EvANGELIcAL LuTHERAN CuuRrcH, [ Dedication Service] July 
the Twenty-Fourth in the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Thirty- 

of Eight. No impr. 


; 
§ 
. 
4 
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3 





of Topeka, Unirep PrespyTer1IAN Cuurcu, Membership Roll . . . July 1, 1938. 
{Topeka] The United Presbyterian Press [1938]. 
$. Truitt, J. W., comp. and pub., General City Directory of Emporia, Kansas, 
1883. Emporia, G. H. Rowland and Company, 1883. 
n Vaucun, Mites Watrer, Covering the Far East. New York, Covici Friede 


[c1936}. 
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Vesta, Sran.tey, Revolt on the Border. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1938. 

WakRKENTIN, ABRAHAM, ed., Who’s Who Among the Mennonites, 19387. [New- 
ton, Bethel College, 1937.) 

Weaver, Fave J., Six Years in Bondage and Freedom at Last; a Tale of Prison 
Iafe. No impr. 

WERLING, J. W., History of the Kansas District, Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States . . . Golden Anniversary, 1888-19388. [Newton, 
Herald Publishing Company, 1938.] 

Wuire, Hays B., “Swinrazzem” and Other Poems. N. p., 1937. 

Wuire, Wiu11amM Linpsay, What People Said. New York, The Viking Press, 
1938. 

Wurrremore, Marcaret, Sketchbook of Kansas Landmarks. [2d. ed. revised.] 
Topeka, The College Press [c1937]. 

Wisconsin Union, The Wisconsin Union Presents an Exhibition of Work by 
John Steuart Curry, September 24 to October 17, Madison, Wisconsin. N. 
p., c1937. 

Yust, Wrii1aM Frepericx, Fred Yust, Kansas Pioneer; a Biographical Sketch. 
Winter Park, Florida, The College Press, 1937. 


THE WEST 


BerKe.ey, Grantiey F., The English Sportsman in the Western Prairies. Lon- 
don, Hurst and Blackett, 1861. 

Breser, Ratpu P., ed., Southern Trails to California in 1849. Glendale, Cal., 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. (Southwest Historical Series, Vol. 5.) 

Crark, Witu1AM, Westward With Dragoons; the Journal of William Clark on 
His Expedition to Establish Fort Osage, August 25 to September 22, 1808 

Fulton, Mo., The Ovid Bell Press, Inc., 1937. 

EvcitswortuH, Henry Leavirr, Washington Irving on the Prairie; or a Narrative 
of a Tour of the Southwest in the Year 18382. New York, American Book 
Company, 1937. 

Frazer, Marre Muuuican, On the Old Trails in Wyoming . . . Laramie, 
Wyoming State School Supply, 1928. 

FurioneG, Cuaries WELLINGTON, Let ’Er Buck, a Story of the Passing of the Old 
West. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 

Garrard, Lewis Hecror, Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail. Glendale, Cal., The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938. (Southwest Historical Series, Vol. 6.) 

Gates, Paut Watiace, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. (Harvard Economic Studies, 
Vol. 42.) 

Greer, James K., Bois D’Arc to Barb’d Wire; Ken Cary: Southwestern Fron- 
tier Born. Dallas, Dealey and Lowe, 1936. 

Haren, Le Roy R., Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890. 
Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938. 

Hauienseck, Creve, and Juanita H. WiuuraMs, Legends of the Spanish South- 
west. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938. 

Hi, Mrs. Avice (Potk), Tales of the Colorado Pioneers. Denver, Pierson & 
Gardner, 1884. 
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Howe, Maurice, ed., The Great West: Interviews. (State University of 
Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 4.) 

Huppert, ARCHER Butier, and Dororny Printrup Huwsert, Marcus Whitman, 
Crusader. Part Two, 1839 to 1843. (Colorado Springs] The Stewart Com- 
mission of Colorado College and [Denver] The Denver Public Library 
[c1938}]. 

INGERSOLL, CHEsTER, Overland to California in 1847 ; Letters Written En Route 
to California, West From Independence, Missouri, to the Editor of the Joliet 
Signal. Edited, With an Introductory Note by Douglas C. McMutrtrie. 
Chicago, Black Cat Press, 1937. 

Kyner, JaMes Henry, End of Track, as Told to Hawthorne Daniel. Caldwell, 
Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1937. 

Les, JonN Doyte, Journals of John D. Lee, 1846-47 and 1859. Edited by 
Charles Kelly. Salt Lake City, Western Printing Company, 1938. 

Merepiru, Mrs. Emiiy R., Bannack and Gallatin City in 1862-1863; a Letter 
by Mrs. Emily R. Meredith. Edited by Clyde McLemore. (State Univer- 
sity of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 24.) 

O’Keers, Rure, Cowboy Life . . . San Antonio, The Naylor Company, 
1936. 

OuipHANT, Laurence, Minnesota and the Far West. Edinburgh, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1855. 

ParTott, ALBERT J., ed., Mengarini’s Narrative of the Rockies; Memoirs of Old 
Oregon, 1841-1850, and St. Mary’s Mission. (State University of Montana, 
Sources of Northwest History, No. 25.) 

Prrzer, Henry Lirrieton, Three Frontiers; Memories, and a Portrait of Henry 
Littleton Pitzer as Recorded by His Son Robert Claiborne Pitzer. Musca- 
tine, Iowa, The Prairie Press, 1938. 

Por, Mrs. SopuHre (ALBERDING), . . . Buckboard Days. Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Qurett, GLENN Cuesney, Pay Dirt, a Panorama of American Gold-Rushes 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. 

SmytTHe, Witu1AM Exitswortu, The Conquest of Arid America (New and rev. 
ed.) New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. 

Wacner, Henry Ravup, Henry R. Wagner’s the Plains and the Rockies, a Bibli- 
ography of Original Narratives of Travel and Adventure, 1800-1865. Revised 
and Extended by Charles L. Camp. San Francisco, Grabhorn Press, 1937. 

, The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794, an Annotated Bibliography. Al- 
buquerque, The Quivira Society, 1937. 2 Vols. (Quivira Society, Publica- 
tions, Vol. 7.) 

Wateamort, Cuartes Suirey, A Series of Historical Sketches in Early Days in 
Idaho: Six Decades Back. Illustrated by R. H. Hall. Caldwell, Idaho, The 
Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Winter, Oscar Ossurn, Express and Stagecoach Days in California 
Stanford University, Stanford University Press [c1936]. 

Wistar, Isaac Jones, Autobiography of Isaac Jones Wistar, 1827-1905; Half a 
Century in War and Peace. Philadelphia, The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology, 1937. 
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WurzpacH, Emi Friepricn, Life and Memoirs of Emil Frederick Wurzbach, 
to Which Is Appended Some Papers of John Meusebach. San Antonio, 
Yanaguana Society, 1937. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Soctety, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 21, 1936. Worcester, Society, 1937. 

, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston Apmil 21, 1937. 
Worcester, Society, 1937. 

AMERICAN CLAN Grecor Society, Year Books Containing the Proceedings of the 
Annual Gatherings 26th, and 28th, 1935, 1937. Richmond, Va., American 
Clan Gregor Society [c1936, c1938]. 2 Vols. 

ARMSTRONG, ZELLA, comp., Twenty-four Hundred Tennessee Pensioners; Revo- 
lution—War of 1812. Chattanooga, The Lookout Publishing Company 
[{c1937]. 

Berxs County Hisroricau Socrery, Pa., T'ransactions, Vol. 3, Embracing Papers 
Contributed to the Society, 1910-1916. Reading, Pa., 1923. 

Biographical Review, Vol. 23, Containing Life Sketches of Leading Citizens of 
Hillsboro and Cheshire Counties, New Hampshire. Boston, Biographical Re- 
view Publishing Company, 1897. 

Buisu, JAMES Knox, Genealogy of the Blish Family in America, 1637-1905. 
Kewanee, Ill. [H. L. Throop, Printer], 1905. 

Boppm, JoHN Bennett, Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight County, Virginia 
: Chicago, Chicago Law Printing Company [c1938]. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings and Report of the Annual Meeting, January 
18, 1988. Boston, Published by Order of the Society, 1938. 

BreMeNn [On10] CENTENNIAL Commission, Bremen, 1834-1934. [Bremen, Fair- 
field Printing Company, 1934.] 

Brueggerhoff's Shreveport (Caddo Parish, La.) City Directory, 1936. Dallas, 
Tex., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Bryan, Wii1AM Smiru, and Rosert Ross, A History of the Pioneer Families 
of Missouri, With Numerous Sketches, Anecdotes, Adventures, etc., Relating 
to Early Days in Missouri . . . St. Louis, Bryan, Brand & Company, 
1876. Reprint. 

Bucxs County Historica Socirery, Papers Read Before the Society, and Other 
Historical Papers. Vol.7. (Allentown, Pa., Press of Berkemeyer-Keck Com- 
pany, c1$37.] 

Catcutines, Mrs. FerMIns (Bairp), Baird and Beard Families ; a Genealogical, 
Biographical and Historical Collection of Data. Nashville, Baird-Ward 
[{c1918]. ai 

CHAMBERLAYNE, C. G., ed., The Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter’s Parish, 
New Kent and James City Counties, Virginia, 1684-1786. Richmond, The 
Library Board, 1937. 

Cuerry, Mrs. Marsorie (Loomis), Blockhouses and Military Posts of the Fire- 
lands. {Shippensburg, Pa.] 1934. 

Coteman, Mrs. Mary O. Derrick, Shields Genealogy. No impr. 

CoutrraP, McKenpree WHITEFIELD, comp., Data Concerning the Coultrap- 
Cramblit Lineage, Including Eichors, Randals, Simms and Their Descendants 

Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1938. 
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Craic, Frank H., Genealogy of the Fellows-Craig and Allied Families From 
1619 to 1919. Kewanee, Ill., Kewanee Printing & Publishing Company, 1919. 

Currier, JoHN McNas, Genealogy of David Annis of Hopkinton, and Bath, 
New Hampshire, His Ancestors and Descendants. Newport, Vt. [W. B. 
Bullock, Printer], 1909. 

Damey, Mrs. Orvitte D., comp., The Official Roster of the Soldiers of the. 
American Revolution Who Lived in the State of Ohio. Vol. 2. Published 
by the State Society, Daughters of the American Revolution of Ohio [1938]. 

Davucuters or Founpers AND Parriors or America, Lineage Book, Vol. 25, 1937. 
[West Somerville, Mass., Somerville Printing Company, c1937.] 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.ution, Lineage Book, Vols. 157-162. Wash- 
ington, D. C. [Press of Judd & Detweiler], 1937-1938. 

Davis, Mary F. Smyru, History of Dunklin County, Mo., 1845-1895 . . . St. 
Louis, Nixon-Jones Printing Company, 1896. 

Davis, Water Goopwin, The Ancestry of Lieut. Amos Towne, 1737-1793, of 
Arundel (Kennebunkport) Maine. Portland, The Southworth Press, 1927. 
Doane, Giupert Harry, Searching for Your Ancestors; the Why and How of 

Genealogy. New York, Whittlesey House [c1937]. 

Dopce, Prentiss CuTier, comp. and ed., Encyclopedia, Vermont Biography; a 
Series of Authentic Biographical Sketches of the Representative Men of 
Vermont and Sons of Vermont in Other States. Burlington, Vt., Ullery 
Publishing Company, 1912. 

E.uiot, ALMER Jupson, The Berkshire, Vermont, Chaffees and Their Descend- 
ants, 1801-1911. (Richford, Vt., The Gilpin Printing Company, 1911.] 

FeperaL Warirers’ Prosect, Uran, Origin of Utah Place Names. Salt Lake City, 
June, 1938. Mimeographed. 

Fercuson, Mrs. ApaAH Reppen, comp., Marriage Records of Callaway County, 
Missouri, 1821-1871. Fulton, Mo. [c1936]. Photoprinted. 

Fistp, Davin Duptey, The Genealogy of the Brainerd Family in the United 
States, With Numerous Sketches of Individuals. New York, John F. Trow, 

1857. 

Frreu, Roscor Conk una, History of the Fitch Family, A. D., 1400-1980 . . . 
Published Privately by the Fitch Family. [Haverhill, Mass., Record Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930.] 2 Vols. 

Fiickincer, Rosert Exuuiorr, The Flickinger Family History, Including the 
Flickinger Families in the United States of America . . . Des Moines, 
Success Composition and Printing Company, 1927. 

Foreman, Grant, The Oklahoma Historical Society. No impr. [1938.] 

Forney, JoHN Kewuer, Sketches and Genealogy of the Forney Family, From 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Abilene, Kan., the Reflector Printing 
Company, 1926. 

Fort Worth (Texas) City Directory, 1936-37. Dallas, Morrison & Fourmy Di- 
rectory Company, c1937. 

Fortier, James J. A., ed., General Zachary Taylor, the Louisiana President of 
the United States of America. [New Orleans, La., T. J. Moran’s Sons] 1937. 
(A Publication of the Louisiana State Museum.) 

Futter, Frank D., and Tuomas H. S. Curp, comps., The Curd Family in 

America; Genealogy of Some of the Descendants of Edward Curd of Henrico 

County, Virginia, 1704. Rutland, the Tuttle Publishing Company [1938]. 
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Fuiton, Maurice GARLAND, and Pau Horean, eds., New Mezico’s Own Chron- 
icle. Dallas, Banks Upshaw and Company [c1937]. 

Gace, THomas, The History of Rowley, Anciently Including Bradford, Boxford, 
and Georgetown, From the Year 1639 to the Present Time. Boston, Ferdi- 
nand Andrews, 1840. 

GarpDNER, VIRGINIA ATKINSON, comp., A History of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, 1893-1937. [Boston, Thomas Todd Com- 
pany, n. d.] 

Gould’s St. Louis (Missouri) City Directory, 1936. St. Louis, Mo., Polk-Gould 
Directory Company, c1936. 

Haines, Mrs. BLancue (Moore), Ancestry of Sharpless Moore and Rachel 
(Roberts) Moore . . . [Three Rivers, Mich.] 1937, 

HarpeEN, SAMUEL, comp., History of Madison County, Indiana, From 1820 to 
1874. . . Markleville, Ind., 1874. 

Haruiee, Witt1AM Curry, Kinfolks, a Genealogical and Biographical Record of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Stuart) Harllee . . . Their Antecedents, De- 
scendants and Collateral Relatives . . . New Orleans, Searcy & Pfaff, 
Ltd., 1934-1937. 4 Vols. 

Harris, ALEXANDER, A Biographical History of Lancaster County [Penna.]: Be- 
ing a History of Early Settlers and Eminent Men of the County 
Lancaster, Elias Barr & Company, 1872. 

Hayben, Horace Epwin, ed., Genealogical and Family History of the Wyoming 
and Lackawanna Valleys, Pennsylvania. New York, The Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1906. 2 Vols. 

Hazzarp, Grorce, Hazzard’s History of Henry County, Indiana, 1822-1906. New 
Castle, Ind., George Hazzard, 1906. 2 Vols. 

Hivpreru, SAMUEL Prescorr, Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, With Narratives of Incidents and Occurrences in 
1775. Cincinnati, H. W. Derby & Company, 1852. 

HinsHaw, Wi11am Wane, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy. Vol. 
1. Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1936. 

Historica, Recorps Survey, Norru Caroiina, The Historical Records of North 
Carolina . . . Prepared by the Historical Records Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration. Vols. 1-2. Raleigh, The North Carolina Historical 
Commission, 1938. 

Historica, Socrery or Franxrorp, Papers Read Before the Historical Society 
of Frankford. Vol. 3, No. 5. Gettysburg, The Times and News Publishing 
Company, 1937. 


History of La Fayette County, Wisconsin . . . Chicago, Western Historical 
Company, 1881. 

History of Tennessee . . . Together With an Historical and Biographical 
Sketch of Giles, Lincoln, Franklin and Moore Counties . . . Nashville, 


The Goodspeed Publishing Company, 1886. 

Hocan, JoHN JosepH, On the Mission in Missouri, 1857-1868. Kansas City, 
Mo., John A. Heilmann, 1892. 

Houiey, Frances CHAMBERLAIN, Once Their Home; or Our Legacy From the 
Dahkotahs . . . Chicago, Donohue & Henneberry, 1892. 

Hudspeth Directory Company's Albuquerque City Directory, 19386. El Paso, 
Tex., Hudspeth Directory Company, c1936. 
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Hudspeth Directory Company's El Paso City Directory, 1936. El Paso, Tex., 
Hudspeth Directory Company, c1936. 

Hvuauenor Sociery or SourH Caroirna, Transactions, No. 42. Charleston, §. 
C., Published by Order of the Society, 1937. 

Hunt, Epmunp Soper, Weymouth Ways and Weymouth People; Reminis- 
cences. Boston, Privately Printed, 1907. 

HuntincTon County, INp., Boarp or County ComMMISSIONERS, Historical Sketch 
of Huntington County, Indiana. Huntington, Ind., Herald Printing Com- 
pany, 1877. 

Itt1no1s State Hisroricat Sociery, Transactions for the Year 1936. Printed by 
Authority of the State of Illinois, n. d. 

JENKINS, Howarp Matcotm, The Family of William Penn, Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ancestry and Descendants. Philadelphia, Author, 1899. 

JeNNESS, JoHN Scripner, The Isles of Shoals, an Historical Sketch. 2d. ed., rev. 
and enl. New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1875. 

JoHNSON, WILLIAM ForemMANn, History of Cooper County, Missouri. Topeka, 
Historical Publishing Company, 1919. 

Keiity, Wru1aAM P., comp., The American Ancestors and Descendants of Seth 
Kelly, 1762-1850, of Blackstone, Mass. N. p., 1937. 

Keve, J. F., History of the Keve Family; Also Short Histories of the Following 
Families, The Coles, the Fullwoods, the Latourettes, the Floreys, the Whip- 
ples, the Longs. No impr. 

Kina, Carotine Howarp, When I Lived in Salem, 1822-1866. Brattleboro, 
Stephen Daye Press, 1937. 

Knirrie, Ruea Mansrietp, Early Ohio Taverns; Tavern-Sign, Stage-Coach, 
Barge, Banner, Chair and Settee Painters. [{Ashland, O., Privately Printed, 
c1937.] 

Lane, Wiiu1AM, History of Seneca County [Ohio] From the Close of the 
Revolutionary War to July, 1880 . . . Springfield, Transcript Printing 
Company, 1880. 

Leacu, A. J., A History of Antelope County, Nebraska, From Its First Settle- 
ment in 1868 to the Close of the Year 1883. (Chicago, The Lakeside Press] 
1909. 

Licon Famity AND Kinsmen Association, Proceedings, Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 
1937. 

Lity, Eu, Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana; a Description of the More 
Notable Earthworks, Mounds, Implements and Ceremonial Objects Left in 
Indiana by Our Predecessors . . . Indianapolis, The Indiana Historical 
Society, 1937. 

Living Record of the Olans Johnson Family, Compiled by Children and Grand- 
children of Oley M. Johnson. 1927. Mimeographed. 

Locke, Joun Lymsurner, Sketches of the History of the Town of Camden, 
Maine ; Including Incidental References to the Neighboring Places and Ad- 
jacent Waters. Hallowell, Masters, Smith & Company, 1859. 

Lorine, Amasa, History of Piscataquis County, Maine, From Its Earliest Settle- 
ment to 1880. Portland, Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, 1880. 

Los Angeles City Directory, 1937. Los Angeles, Los Angeles Directory 

Company, c1937. 
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Lytiz, Mivron Soort, History of Huntingdon County, in the State of Pennsyl- 


vania . . . Lancaster, William H. Roy, 1876. 
MAncuHeEster Historic Association, Early Records of the Town of Manchester, 
Formerly Derryfield, N. H., 1817-1828 . . . Manchester, N. H., 1909. 


(Collections, Vol. 11.) 

Maryann Historica, Sociery, Archives of Maryland, Court Series 6 and 7. 
Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society, 1936-1937. 

Meek, Basu, ed. and comp., Twentieth Century History of Sandusky County, 
Ohio, and Representative Citizens. Chicago, Richmond-Arnold Publishing 
Company, 1909. 

Mippiesex County Historica, Sociery, President’s Address, Annual Reports, 
Secretary, Treasurer . . . (Middletown, Conn., Pelton and King, Inc., 
1937.] 

Miter, Georce, Missouri’s Memorable Decade, 1860-1870; an Historical Sketch, 
Personal—Political—Religious. Columbia, Mo., E. W. Stephens, 1898. 

Mutter, THomas, Historical and Genealogical Record of the First Settlers of 
Colchester County, Down to the Present Time. Halifax, N. S., A. & W. 
Mackinlay, 1873. 

Monroe County Historicat Socrery, The Founding of Monroe County, 1836- 
1936. Addresses Delivered Before the Monroe County Historical Society 
Meeting to Commemorate the Centennial of the Organization of the Coun- 
ty, January 16, 1986. [Monroe County Historical Society, 1936.] 

Mooar, Georce, The Cummings Memorial, a Genealogical History of the De- 
scendants of Isaac Cummings, an Early Settler of Topsfield, Massachusetts. 
New York, B. F. Cummings, 1903. 

Moopy, Cartes C. P., Biographical Sketches of the Moody Family; Embrac- 
ing Notices of Ten Ministers and Several Laymen From 1683 to 1842. 
Boston, Samuel G. Drake, 1847. 

Moors, Utysses SHERMAN, Chronological History of William and Harriett 
Moore, and Their Relatives and Descendants . . . Lomax, IIl., U. S. 
Moore, 1904. 

Morrison & Fourmy’s Austin (Texas) City Directory, 1935. Houston, Tex., 
Morrison & Fourmy Directory Company, c1935. 

Nevapa Srate Historica, Sociery, Papers, 1923-1924. Reno, Nevada State His- 
torical Society, 1924. 

New Encuanp Socrery in THE City or New York, One Hundred and Thirty- 
First and One Hundred and Thirty-Second Annual Reports for the Years 
1936, 1987. No impr. 2 Vols. 

New HampsuHireE (Province), Probate Records of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, Vol. 6, 1757-1760. Published by the State of New Hampshire, 1938. 
(State Papers Series, Vol. 36.) 

New York Historica, Socirery, The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1726-1776. 
Advertisements and News Items From New York City Newspapers. New 
York, Printed for the New York Historical Society, 1938. 

Newserry, Ftorence Cooxs, The Family of Elisha Cooke. [Blairstown, N. J., 
The Blairstown Press, c1934.] 

Newman, Harry Wricut, Maryland Revolutionary Records . . . Washing- 
ton, Compiler, 1938. 
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Norris, Henry McCoy, Ancestry and Descendants of Lieutendent Jonathan 
and Tamesin (Barker) Norris of Maine. New York, The Grafton Press, 1906. 

Ourn, Cuauncery C., A Complete Record of the John Olin Family . . . In- 
dianapolis, Baker-Randolph Company, 1893. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 10. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, ¢1937. 

Payne, Cuaries E., Josiah Bushnell Grinnell. Iowa City, The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1938. 

Perkins, Henry Essan, New Edition of the Records of the Family of Rufus 
Perkins of Rockingham and Chester, Vermont, 1781 to 1803. Troy, N. Y., 
Henry Stowell & Son, 1916. 

PerersoroucnH, N. H., Inscriptions on Gravestones in the Two Old Cemeteries 
on the East Hill in Peterborough, N. H. (Peterborough, Transcript Printing 
Company, 1908.] 

Perers, ELeaNor Brapiey, Bradley of Essex County; Early Records From 1648 
to 1746; With a Few Lines to the Present Day. New York, Knickerbocker 
Press, 1915. 

Pui.uips, James Duncan, Salem in the Seventeenth Century. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company [c1933]. 

Piatt, Ema C., History of Piatt County . . . Together With a Brief His- 
tory of Illinois From the Discovery of the Upper Mississippi to the Present 
Time. (Chicago, Shepard and Johnston, 1883.] 

Polk’s Beatrice (Gage County, Neb.) City Directory, 1985. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Boulder County (Colorado) Directory, 1936. Salt Lake City, Utah, R. 
L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Carthage City Directory, 1927. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, cl1927. 

Polk’s Colorado Springs, Colorado, City Directory Including Manitou & Pike’s 
Peak Region, 1986. Colorado Springs, R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Council Bluffs (Pottawatomie County, Iowa) City Directory, 1986. De- 
troit, Mich., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Des Moines (Polk County, Iowa) City Directory, 1987. Des Moines, Ia., 
R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Fort Collins (Larimer County, Colo.) City Directory, 1936. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Fremont (Dodge County, Nebr.) City Directory, 1935-36. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Grand Junction City and Mesa County Directory, 1926. Colorado 
Springs, Colo., R. L. Polk Directory Company, 1926. 

Polk’s Hastings (Adams County, Neb.) City Directory, 1985. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Hot Springs (Garland County, Ark.) City Directory, 1985. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Joplin (Jasper County, Mo.) City Directory, 1985 . . . Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, ¢1935. 

Polk’s Kansas City (Missouri) Directory, 1986. Kansas City, Mo., Gate City 

Directory Company, c1936. 
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Polk’s Kearney (Buffalo County, Neb.) City Directory, 1933. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Lincoln (Lancaster County, Nebr.) City Directory, 1986. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Little Rock (Arkansas) City Directory, 1928 . . . Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk & Company, c1928. 

Polk’s McAlester City Directory Including Alderson and Krebs, 1925. Sioux 
City, R. L. Polk & Company, c1925. 

Polk’s Muskogee (Muskogee County, Okla.) City Directory, 1936. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Nashville (Davidson County, Tenn.) City Directory, 1937. N.p., R. L. 
Polk & Company, c1937. 

Polk’s Oklahoma City (Oklahoma County, Okla.) Directory, 1936, 1987. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936; c1937. 2 Vols. 

Polk’s Omaha (Douglas County, Neb.) City Directory, 1936 . . . Detroit, 
R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s St. Paul (Ramsey County, Minn.) City Directory, 1936. St. Paul, 
Minn., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Salt Lake City (Salt Lake County, Utah) City Directory, 1936. Salt 
Lake City, Utah, R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Shawnee (Pottawatomie County, Okla.) City Directory, 1985 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Shenandoah (Iowa) City Directory, 1930. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1930. 

Polk’s Springfield (Green County, Mo.) City Directory, 1936. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Tulsa (Tulsa County, Okla.) City Directory, 1987. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk & Company, c1937. 

Porter, JosepH Wuitcoms, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, 
Who Settled at Weymouth, Mass. 1636, and Allied Families 
Bangor, Burr & Robinson, 1878. 

Porter, WiuuiAM Artuur, The Descendants of Peter Porter, an Emigrant of 
1621. Minneapolis, Argus Publishing Company, 1937. 


Portrait and Biographical Album of Champaign County, Ill. . . . Chicago, 
Chapman Brothers, 1887. 
Portrait and Biographical Record of Macoupin County, Illinois . . . Chi- 


cago, Biographical Publishing Company, i891. 

Reep, Jonas, A History of Rutland, Worcester County, Massachusetts, From 
Its Earliest Settlement, With a Biography of Its First Settlers. Worcester, 
Mirick & Bartlett, 1836. 

Rocuester, Vt., History of the Town of Rochester, Vermont. Published by 
Order of the Town. Montpelier, Vt., Eli Ballou, 1869. 

Rowuey, Mass., The Early Records of the Town of Rowley, Massachusetts, 
1639-1672. Vol. 1. Rowley, Mass., 1894. 

Sherman (Grayson County, Tex.) City Directory, 1935. Dallas, J. F. Worley 
Directory Company, c1935. 

Sons oF THE REVOLUTION IN THE State or New York, Reports and Proceedings, 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1987. No impr. 
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SrarKEy, Marion Lena, The First Plantation; a History of Hampton and 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia, 1607-1887. (Hampton, Va., Houston Print- 
ty, : ing and Publishing House] c1936. 
SrrassBuRGER, RALPH Beaver, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, a Publication of 
'0., the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia From 1727 to 1808. 
Norristown, Pennsylvania German Society, 1934. 3 Vols. 
ux Told by the Pioneers; Tales of Frontier Life as Told by Those Who Remem- 
ber the Days of the Territory and Early Statehood of Washington. Vols. 
3a * 1-3. No impr. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


CaTHOLIC First THINGS IN KANSAS 


The following paragraphs are from an article, “Catholic First 
Things in the United States,” by Gilbert J. Garraghan in the April, 
1939, number of Mid-America, historical magazine of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. Mr. Garraghan is a leading American Catholic 
historian and has recently published a three-volume history, The 
Jesuits of the Middle United States. 


First Prrest—Whether or not Fray Juan de Padilla, O. F. M., who is gen- 
erally supposed to have accompanied Coronado’s famous expedition of 1541 to 
Quivira, was the first priest in Kansas depends on the location of that region. 
(A. F. Bandelier, outstanding authority on the Coronado problem, held it, not 
as certain, but only as “probable” [558] or “not unlikely” [562] that Padilla 
was with Coronado in the Quivira expedition of 1541. But all authorities agree 
that the missionary was in Quivira at least the following year, 1542, and lost 
his life there. See Bandelier’s excellent study, “Fray Juan de Padilla, First 
Catholic Missionary and Martyr in Eastern Kansas” in American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, XVI, 551 ff.) If Quivira was within the limits of what is 
now Kansas, as maintained by most students of the problem, including Win- 
ship, Hodge, Bandelier, and Bolton, then the distinction of being Kansas’ first 
priest goes to Fray de Padilla (G. P. Winship, The Coronado Expedition, 1540- 
1542, 397; F. W. Hodge, ed., “The Narrative of the Expedition of Coronado 
by Pedro de Castafieda” in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 
337, 364). If Quivira lay within the limits of Texas, in the Panhandle region, 
as maintained by the Texas scholars, David Donoghue and Carlos E. Castefieda, 
then the claim made for Father Fray de Padilla that he was the first priest in 
Kansas falls to the ground. (See David Donoghue “The Route of the Coronado 
Expedition in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XX XIII, 181 f.; Id., 
“Coronado, Ofiate, Quivira,” Mid-America, XVIII, 88-95; Castafieda, Our 
Catholic Heritage, I, 105 ff.) It may be noted here that the weight of scholarly 
opinion on the subject at the present moment is decidedly in favor of the 
Kansas route. The committee in charge of the Coronado Quarto Centennial, 
1940, has accepted the Kansas route after taking account of the testimony of 
fifty historical experts on the point at issue. The latest church historian to 
touch on the subject claims de Padilla for Kansas. “His [Padilla’s] presence 
as a missionary in the territory which is now Kansas can hardly be questioned” 
(Moeder, Early Catholicity in Kansas and History of the Diocese of Wichita, 
1). The late Msgr. Michael Shine, of the Lincoln diocese, student of the 
Coronado route, also brought the expedition into Kansas, but only to bring 
it farther, into Nebraska. “Nebraska’s fertile plains were baptized with the 
life blood of America’s first Christian martyr” (Catholic Historical Review, II 
[1916], 18). L. Houck (History of Missouri, I, 132 ff.) places Quivira in south- 
western Missouri, while the recently published scholarly study, Father Pich- 
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ardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Teras (tr. and ed. by Charles 
W. Hackett, Austin, Tex., 1934, II) places it in east Texas, between the Trinity 
and Sabine rivers. 

The same interpretation which locates Quivira, not in Kansas, but in the 
Texas Panhandle, also excludes from the former state Fray Francisco de 
Velasco, O. F. M., of Ofiate’s Quivira expedition of 1601 (Castafieda, I, 194). 
It would therefore appear, in view of divided scholarly opinion on the location 
of Quivira, that no priest can be definitely traced in Kansas during the Spanish 
period, though the case for Fray de Padilla’s presence there is solidly probable 
and, if preponderating weight of expert opinion is to decide the issue, almost 
certain. Villasur’s expedition of 1720 into Nebraska, which had an accom- 
panying chaplain, the Franciscan, Minguez, does not seem to have passed 
through Kansas, while Bourgmont, commandant at Fort Orleans on the Mis- 
souri, who led an expedition, 1724, across the Kansas prairies in search of the 
Padoucas, had no priest with him, the chaplain at the fort, Father Mercier, 
having remained behind. The possibility that Father Marquette may have 
been in Kansas (Moeder, op. cit., 1) must be ruled out as in flat contradiction 
with the documents. 

The first priest to reach Kansas during the American period was Father 
Charles De La Croix, pastor at Florissant, Missouri, who in August of 1822 
visited the Osage of Neosho (G. J. Garraghan, 8. J., St. Ferdinand de Floris- 
sant, 182; Id., Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, Missouri, 26). In view of 
the conflicting interpretations of the Coronado and Ofiate routes no priest can 
be definitely said to have set foot in Kansas before Father De La Croix. First 
resident priest was Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, of the St. Louis diocese, who 
in 1828 began a short-lived mission among the Kaw Indians on the north bank 
of the Kansas river not far from the site of Lawrence (J. Rothensteiner, His- 
tory of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, I, 452-460). 

First Mass.—If Fray de Padilla (1541), and later Fray de Velasco (1601) 
reached Kansas they may be presumed to have said mass there (supra, first 
priest). The first verifiable mass in Kansas was said by Father Charles F. Van 
Quickenborne, 8. J., August 25, 1827, on or near the site of St. Paul in Neosho 
county. “On the feast of St. Louis, August 25, I had the happiness of saying 
the first mass ever said in this country” (Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
ITI, 513). 

First Recorpep Baptism.—lIt is at least likely that baptisms were adminis- 
tered during the Spanish period, but no record of them survives. The follow- 
ing is the first certified baptism: “A neosho chez Mr. Ligueste Chouteau,” 
August 27, 1827, Father Charles F. Van Quickenborne baptized Henri Mon- 
grain, “son of Noel pére and of Tonpapai, age two years, sponsor Mr. Ligueste 
P. Chouteau” (baptismal register, St. Ferdinand’s church, Florissant, Missouri. 
There is no evidence that Father De La Croix baptized on his visit to Kansas 
in 1822). 
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Hazarps oF STaGE-CoacH TRAVELING 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, January 19, 1860. 


Funny Acciwent.—Our young friend, Morris Fraley, recently started on a 
visit to his friends in New York, whom he had not seen for four or five years. 
But by some accident he got in the wrong coach, and found himself in the 
vicinity of Council Bluffs, Iowa, where he chanced to meet a young female 
acquaintance, Miss Jenny Mewhinney, formerly of this place. While enjoying 
a good time in her company, a certain preacher up there, with “malice pre- 
pense,” took occasion to call in, and before they knew what he was up to, 
he had them married! Here was a predicament; but like a true philosopher, 
Morris determined to make the best of it. To-day he arrived in town with 
his bride, and we learn they intend to let it stay so, “bein’ as how” it has 
gone so far. We certainly wish them abundant happiness, even if it was an 
accident! 


From The Big Blue Union, Marysville, July 18, 1863. 


Cute—One of our citizens, a passenger on the stage coach to Atchison one 
day last week, relates that on board was a couple from California who kept 
the “machine a-goin” by pouring on to the brake of the coach, at the top of 
every hill which it was about to descend, melted butter, a can of which they 
had along with them. The driver would put on the brake but the wheels 
would slip on the rubber, and the coach go with a rush to the bottom of the 
hill, much to the astonishment of driver and the amusement of the passengers. 
The party was anxious to make time to connect with a certain train of cars 
at Atchison, hence this “cute” arrangement to hurry up things—all of which 
was but anticipating a pleasant ride on the Pacific R. R. Under full head of 
horse-power—breaks are up—it’s not enough! How fast the people are getting! 





First TriAL or AN INDIAN IN MARSHALL County Courts 
From The Big Blue Union, Marysville, October 18, 1862. 


On Monday last a novel trial came off before His Honor, Judge Newell, 
upon a writ of habeas corpus, issued by His Honor, in the case of the State 
vs. Medicine Horse, an Otoe Indian chief, charged with being an accessory 
of Moses Betine, for the shooting of V. C. Poor. It appeared that the Big 
Chief was arrested on suspicion, and lodged in jail without any warrant of 
commitment, and was brought before Judge Newell for a hearing. There was 
no evidence to connect him with the shooting affair, or that he was present at 
the time, and was therefore released. After the argument of the council, 
Magill for the state, Brumbaugh and Thompson for the prisoner, the court 
announced the decision, informing Medicine Horse he was free. The Big 
Chief, thinking it was his time to address the court, made a short speech in 
his native tongue, which was anything but intelligible to the court, lawyers 
and bystanders; the meaning of which, was that he had always been friendly 
to the whites and was thankful to the court for his discharge. After his re- 
lease there was a delegation of Otoes in town to receive him, where there was 
a general hand-shaking. Thus ended the first trial of an Indian in Marshall 
county, before our courts. 
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Bypatus or Kansas History 


Lucy STONE AND HusBAND 


A resolution which would strike out the word “male” from “male 
citizens” in the Kansas constitution was adopted by the legislature 
in 1867. Under the leadership of S. N. Wood, of Chase county, a 
woman suffrage convention was held in Topeka on April 2, and for 
several months following speakers for and against the amendment 
canvassed the state before it was defeated in the fall election. 
Among these were Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, her hus- 
band. That the woman suffragist traveled in a hostile world is 
evident from a sampling of suffrage papers at the Historical Society. 

Following is a brief note addressed by Mr. Wood to Jacob Stotler, 
editor of the Emporia News, and Stotler’s reply scribbled on the 
same paper: 


[Cottonwood] Falls Apr. 11 [1867] 
Jake [Stotler] 
I am provoked almost to death, about those notices I ordered. Why did 
they not come today So I could send them out? 8S. N. Wood. 


Sam: 

We pied a whole page of type and could not stop to print bills for Lucy 
Stone “or any other man.” We have been busy day and night for the past 
week cleaning up the “pi” resetting the ads. and getting out the paper. 

Jake. 


Planning Miss Stone’s itinerary, Mr. Wood asked S. M. Strickler 
to co-sponsor her lecture in Junction City but Mr. Strickler an- 
swered: 


Junction City, Kans., Apr. 7, 1867. 
Hon. 8. N. Wood 

Dr. Sir— 

I have yours of the 5th Inst addressed to myself & Capt Stover, advising 
us that Lucy Stone and her “poodle” will be at this place on the 20th Inst 
and enlighten our “benighted denizens” on the beauties and advantages of 
“Female Suffrage,” and imploring us to give her a cordial reception and to 
bear particularly in mind that she “must be at no expense &c. &c.” 

I am not authorized to speak for Capt Stover, but as for myself will say 
that I fear you are not obeying the sensible injunction of your wife: “Sam, 
dont make a fool of yourself &c.” 

I have no sympathy whatever in your foolish and impractical proposition 
and can not in any way carry out your wishes. If Mrs. Lucy Stone visits our 
town I shall most certainly hear her lecture, but shall not in any way “give 
her further aid and comfort.” 

I am very Respectfully 


Your Obt. Sevt. S. M. Strickler. 
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Lucy Stone kept her engagement at Junction City, and the Junc- 
tion City Weekly Union’s account of the meeting was published 
April 27, 1867. 


Lucy Stone—This distinguished lady lectured in this place on Saturday 
evening, on the subject of impartial suffrage, followed by her husband, Doctor 
Blackwell. While we are exceedingly indifferent on the subject of woman 
suffrage, we are by no means disposed to criticise Lucy’s labors among us from 
the standpoint of her personal oddities and vagaries. That she possesses many 
of these we cannot dispute; most unfounded and pernicious of all which are 
her views and practice of marriage. And while it may be true that the char- 
acter and practices of the champions of a particular faith operate against their 
efforts in almost any direction, yet we consider the subject of female suffrage 
before the people of Kansas in so grave a shape as to warrant the candid 
consideration of what may be said, pro or con, stripped of the prejudices en- 
gendered by the character from whom it emanates. 

From the strong-minded character which preceded Lucy, her appearance 
disappointed many. Instead of bloomers and a stove-pipe hat, all witnessed 
a plain, modestly dressed woman—without one of those lice-breeding chignons 
tacked on to the back of her head—her style indicating more sense than the 
generality of women done up in milliner shops. It is from this fact doubtless 
originates the idea prevalent among the opposers of female suffrage, that 
women are not fit to vote—an admission in their favor which Lucy neglected 
to make. 

The lecture abounded with much unanswerable logic, telling sarcasm and 
ridicule, all of which was spoken in a pleasant, lady-like manner. Her points 
were mainly the inequality of woman before the law in the control of prop- 
erty and of her own children. It is not generally known that laws so iniquitous 
and unjust regarding women prevailed over a greater portion of the country, 
as was recited by her. Kansas is further in advance than any other state, on 
the question of the civil rights of women. The objection urged that women 
would be contaminated by going to the polls was richly answered by the query 
of how many of our drunkard’s wives are contaminated by living continually 
in such associations. We have in every neighborhood men who in character 
and language are not much above the brutes, living with respectable women, 
who seem not to be affected by it personally, or their standing in society, 
either. We regard the question of labor as the weightiest argument in behalf 
of the proposition to extend suffrage. The untold suffering and misery of 
women resulting from the senseless inequality of wages has always been a 
matter of concern to us, and however lightly parties may treat the ballot, or 
deride its extension to women, there is a power behind it, which, if properly 
used, will speedily redress all grievances. 

The prevailing objection to female suffrage seems to be its effect on home 
affairs. Upon this there can be nothing but speculation. Lucy made some 
good points on this view of the matter, but they were not so convincing as 
others. There exists plenty of time, however between now and election to 
consider this matter in all its various aspects. 
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BypatHs or Kansas History 


A NIGHT AND Day IN ABILENE 


From the Topeka Kansas State Record, August 5, 1871. 


If you take the “noon train” west from Topeka, and no accident befalls 
said train, you will reach Abilene shortly after six o’clock, in time for supper, 
either at the “Drover’s Cottage,” where the bland and childlike Gross is the 
“Secretary,” or at the Gulf House, whereof Messrs. Putnam & Stevens are the 
“head men.” ° 

Before dark you will have an opportunity to notice that Abilene is divided 
by the railroad into two sections, very different in appearance. The north 
side is literary, religious and commercial, and possesses our friend Wilson’s 
Chronicle, the churches, the banks, and several large stores of various descrip- 
tion; the south side of the road is the Abilene of “story and song,” and 
possesses the large hotels, the saloons, and the places where the “dealers in 
card board, bone and ivory” most do congregate. When you are on the north 
side of the track you are in Kansas, and hear sober and profitable conversation 
on the subject of the weather, the price of land and the crops; when you cross 
to the south side you are in Texas, and talk about cattle, varied by occasional 
remarks on “beeves” and “stock.” Nine out of ten men you meet are directly 
or indirectly interested in the cattle trade; five at least out of every ten, are 
Texans. As at Newton, Texas names are prominent on the fronts of saloons 
and other “business houses,” mingled with sign board allusions to the cattle 
business. A clothing dealer implores you to buy your “outfit” at the sign 
of the “Long Horns”; the leading gambling house is of course the “Alamo,” 
and “Lone Stars” shine in every direction. 

At night everything is “full up.” The “Alamo” especially being a center of 
attraction. Here, in a well lighted room opening on the street, the “boys” 
gather in crowds round the tables, to play or to watch others; a bartender, 
with a countenance like a youthful divinity student, fabricates wonderful 
drinks, while the music of a piano and a violin from a raised recess, enlivens 
the scene, and “soothes the savage breasts” of those who retire torn and 
lacerated from an unfortunate combat with the “tiger.” The games most 
affected are faro and monte, the latter being greatly patronized by the Mexi- 
cans of Abilene, who sit with perfectly unmoved countenances and play for 
hours at a stretch, for your Mexican loses with entire indifference two things 
somewhat valued by other men, viz: his money and his life. 

The observer who believes that, after all, a man is about the most interest- 
ing study in this world can find much to interest him by standing in any 
frequented place in Abilene. Barring the bow legs produced by incessant 
horseback riding, it is impossible to find finer forms than those of many of the 
“herders,” and it is said that a partial compensation for the injury done the 
legs, is partially atoned by the reduced size of the feet. The reader of Bret 
Harte’s stories and John Hays’ poems, can see plenty of faces that might 
have been used as studies by B. H. and J. H. We saw “Jim Bludsoe” who 
had somehow come up from the drowned wreck of the “Prairie Belle,” and en- 
countered “Tennessee” and his “Partner” frequently. We saw “Little Breeches,” 
at the “Novelty”—Abilene’s only theatre—he was “peart and chipper and 
sassy,” sat on a front bench with his arm around his “girl’s” neck, and in reply 
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to a tap on the shoulder from a neighbor remarked, “Look a yer. You’d better 
lemme alone. I’ve eat up more men than ever Wild Bill did.” 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that the Texan cattle driver is some- 
what prone to “run free” as far as morals are concerned, but on the contrary, 
vice in one of its forms, is sternly driven forth from the city limits for the 
space of at least a quarter of a mile, where its “local habitation” is courteously 
and modestly, but rather indefinitely designated as the “Beer Garden.” Here 
all that class of females who “went through” the Prodigal Son, and eventually 
drove that young gentleman into the hog business, are compelled to reside. 
In the amusements we have referred to does the “jolly drover” while the 
night away in Abilene. 

Day in Abilene is very different. The town seems quite deserted, the 
“herders” go out to their herd or disappear in some direction, and thus the 
town relapses into the ordinary appearance of towns in general. It is during 
the day, that, seated on the piazzas of the hotels, may be seen a class of men 
peculiar to Texas and possessing many marked traits of character. We allude 
to the stock raisers and owners, who count their acres by thousands and their 
cattle by tens of thousands. It was the good fortune of the writer to meet 
several of these gentlemen, and it has rarely been his fortune to meet men 
more unassuming and more willing to communicate information. 

As the life and experience of one large stock raiser is much like that of an- 
other, the history of Col. Thomas O’Conner will perhaps present as favorable 
an illustration as another. 

Col. O’Conner is an Irishman by birth, and came to Texas when a boy 
of fifteen. He took part in the war for Texas independence, and was present 
at the battle of San Jacinto, where being the only boy in an army of men, 
he became known to everybody. His fortune at the close of the war consisted 
of a horse and a Spanish quarter dollar, of which the “pillars” were nearly 
obliterated. He “turned his hand” to various avocations and “got a start” 
in cattle by doing some work for the government and receiving $3 per day, 
taking his pay in cattle at $10 per head. By the natural increase of his cattle 
he is now the owner of 30,000 head, though of course this is a mere estimate, 
the Texas cattle raiser being literally so rich that he does not know how much 
he is worth. Col. O’Conner is of the opinion, and his own experience seems 
to verify its truth, that a young man possessing no capital save industry and 
honesty can do better in Texas than elsewhere on earth. The life of a stock 
man as described by Col. O’Conner is anything but a life of ease. It is lit- 
erally “working the stock.” To prosecute the business successfully requires 
a small army of men and horses. The work of collecting and branding the 
cattle demands incessant travel nearly all the year, and of course much ex- 
posure to the weather and hard fare, yet the business has a fascination about 
it which leads a man who engages in it to follow it the remainder of his life. 
One of the pleasant features of the business is the feeling of friendship pre- 
vailing among stock men of the same section, and their occasional meetings 
at the “branding pens” break agreeably into a life otherwise monotonous. In 
their dealings these men rely solely on each other’s honesty, and Col. O’Conner 
remarked, with evident pride, on the rarity of a dishonest action among them. 

The growth of the cattle trade in Texas is far more recent than most people 
imagine. When Col. O’Conner went to Texas there were comparatively few 
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cattle on the prairies, although there were thousands of wild horses. The 
large herds belonging to the early missions had been destroyed by the Indians 
or otherwise scattered, and all the cattle now in Texas descended from the 
stock taken into the state by settlers or purchased subsequent to the revolu- 
tion in Mexico. With this fact the increase is truly wonderful. In spite of 
the enormous exportation and the fact that many thousands of them have 
been killed for their hides alone, the amount of cattle now in Texas and owned 
by single individuals, is enormous. Capt. R. King, now at Abilene, owns the 
Gertrudios ranch, fifty miles from Corpus Christi, and owns 50,000 head of 
cattle, besides being largely engaged in raising mules, having this year im- 
ported thirty thoroughbred jacks from Kentucky. Capt. Kennedy owns a 
ranche twenty-five miles from Corpus Christi, and has enclosed 150,000 acres. 
This enclosure is formed by building a single “string” of fence thirty-six miles 
long across a peninsula. The fence is said to have cost $36,000. All of the 
“heavy men” we have mentioned drive to Abilene, but the cattle driven north 
do not represent the extent of the cattle trade in Texas. V. P. Poole and 
8. W. Allen, of Galveston, ship largely to New Orleans, and own sixty or 
seventy thousand head. 

These figures give a faint idea of the magnitude of the Texas cattle trade, 
and it may well be imagined that to carry it on requires rare business cuaii- 
fications and much special knowledge. To drive the cattle, as some of them 
are driven, eleven hundred miles to Abilene, is a great undertaking The 
force required is about one man to each one hundred and fifty head, and each 
man must have at least three head of horses. Great care has to be taken in 
the management of the cattle, and stormy nights the cattle driver must re- 
main in the saddle all the time. Often in bad weather the drover does not 
dismount, except to mount a fresh horse, in forty-eight hours. Occasionally 
the cattle stampede and on one occasion during the present season sixteen 
thousand head ran together on the Upper Canadian and many days labor 
were required to separate the different herds. The element of danger also 
enters into this pursuit; should the drover’s horse fall with him in one of 
these rushes of frightened cattle, horse and rider would be trampled to frag- 
ments. The life of a drover resembles very strongly that of a cavalry soldier, 
and in fact most of the quiet middle-aged men who sit so placidly on the 
hotel steps in Abilene have in their day seen service in the front of battle; 
several that we met had held high rank in the confederate service, and yet 
we suppose that political and military discussions are nowhere rarer than at 
Abilene. 

In this long digression we have said more about Texas than Abilene, and 
must return to the latter locality. Abilene, then, is still the great cattle mar- 
ket of this country. It is a great distributing depot from which cattle are sent 
in every direction. Colonel Myers recently sent a large drove to Salt Lake 
City; thousands are taken to Portland, Ore., fourteen months being expected 
to elapse before the cattle reach their destination. More cattle than ever 
before are being bought by ranchmen to be wintered in Kansas; other thou- 
sands are being shipped east over the Kansas Pacific railroad, which last named 
road has completely outgeneraled the Union Pacific, in its efforts to divert the 
business. It is impossible to estimate the number of cattle in the vicinity 
of Abilene, from the fact owing to the settlement of the country, cattle do 
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not approach as near as formerly. The buyers and sellers, however, are to be 
found and here the transfers are made. The man who would get hold of the 
ins and outs of the cattle trade cannot get around Abilene. 

What the future of the trade may be it is impossible to state. The Kansas 
Pacific railroad will for a long time be a means of transport along a greater 
or less portion of its length, as it offers every needed facility at every point. 
With the completion of the railroad system of Texas and the settlement of 
the country, it is possible that an entire change of system may take place 
there, but at present we are not making prophecies. All we have to say now 
is, that if a man wishes to see how a vast and important business is conducted; 
if he wishes to see the men who transact that business, and wishes in addition 
to see something entirely unique in the line of human beings, his best plan 
is to spend a night and day in Abilene. 


—— 


Hay For Fue. 


From the Kinsley Graphic, September 27, 1879. 


Wednesday morning we visited the Anchor mills, to witness the first steam 
gotten up with hay for fuel. The mills along the valley from Newton west, 
have nearly all adopted the use of hay for fuel, and we are glad that Mr. 
Fulton this early not only benefits himself financially, but assists the farmers 
by using hay in his mill. It is the general impression that great preparations 
first have to be made before hay can take the place of coal or wood, to get 
up steam. This is a mistake. The only preparation or expense is of two sheet 
iron receivers, made to fit up close to the furnace doors. They are about 
three feet long, and considerably larger at the opening than the furnace doors. 
In these are sheet-iron doors that raise as the hay is pushed through them, 
and fall closed as soon as the hay passes. Firing with hay requires more 
labor and closer attention, but the saving in the expense well repays for addi- 
tional help. The Anchor mills in busy times use from sixty to seventy dollars 
worth of coal a month. They can run the same length of time with the 
same power for thirty dollars by using hay. In using coal the money is sent 
out of the county; by using hay it is kept at home, and furnishes employ- 


ment to home industry. 
_—.o—————— 


Tue Santa Fe Rariroap IN Its INFANCY 
From the Atchison Daily Champion, April 29, 1880. 


It is rather interesting, in view of the present colossal proportions of the 
Santa Fe road, to sit down and talk with M. L. Sargent, now of the Central 
Branch and Missouri Pacific, and speak of the days when he first came west 
and joined Col. T. J. Peter, at Topeka, in the administration of the A., T. & 
8S. F. At the time of the arrival of Mr. Sargent the only furniture in the 
“general offices” was a pine table and two splint-bottom chairs; there were no 
books except a section boss’ time book, and Mr. Sargent brought with him 
the first regular set of books kept for the company. The financial manage- 
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ment was, however, very easy for a long time. The road never had any in- 
come till it reached Carbondale, when it commenced to haul coal at $10 a 
car. Mr. Sargent, by stepping to the door and counting the coal cars brought 
in by the road’s only daily train, could tell what were the total receipts of the 
company for the day. 


———_@———— 


IMMUNITY OF THE PRESS 
From the Wellsford Register, August 1, 1885. 


We have often been tempted to hint to a few of our dear old dames in this 
vicinity that when their husbands come home to them with a breath smelling 
of beer and whisky strong enough to drive a dog out of a tan yard, that they 
don’t get their perfumery at this office, and we want it distinctly understood 
that we keep no whisky or beer ranch, and neither are we a Croesus, that 
would enable us to buy the vile stuff for our neighbors, and don’t forget to put 
it down in your Auto that we are no “bar fly,” either, and when your drunken 
husbands come home to you and endeavor to convince you that they are not 
(hic) drunk, that they had just ran across the “editor” and he had urged them 
to take a little beer (which, by the way, ladies, costs forty cents per bottle, 
unless they “sign up” for a whole case at one time), you may safely hazard 
your last hair pin that they lie like sheol; and the first piece of calico that dare 
crook its finger in this direction we will sue for slander, and state that it can’t 
be settled for no “two hundred dollars,” either, and another thing you want to 
impress upon your minds is this: the first married man that is prone to drink 
who attempts to cross our threshold, without a written permit from his wife, 
is liable to be handled roughly! 





“Not on Your TintyPe!” 
From the Grant County Register, Ulysses, August 18, 1885. 


A young Indian chief was so delighted by a tintype of himself taken by a 
wandering artist at the agency that he wanted a picture of his squaw, who was 
placed in position before the camera. Just as everything was ready the chief 
wanted to see how his better half would look. He put his head under the 
cloth, and, to his horror, saw she was standing on her head. He instantly 
jerked his head out from under the curtain, but saw her standing on her feet. 
Thinking he might have been mistaken, the Indian took another peep and 
she was again standing on her head. He remonstrated with her, saying she 
could not expect a picture to look like her if she persisted in standing on her 
head. The squaw denied such acrobatic performance. Upon taking one more 
look Mr. Indian flew into a rage, grabbed his squaw by the shoulders, shook 
her violently, and dragged her out of the place, saying she was bewitched and 
should not have a picture until she learned to stand on her feet. 














Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Articles on Ellsworth county history printed in the county’s news- 
papers in past months include: “A Glimpse of Ellsworth in the 
Days of Dirt Streets, Board Walks, Frame Shacks and Little Red 
School House,” Ellsworth Messenger, January 9, 1936; “History of 
the Excelsior Evangelical English Lutheran Church,” by Mrs. 
Charles R. Bowers, Wilson World, November 11; “A Cow Town 
Theatre,” by F. B. Streeter, Ellsworth Reporter, January 14, 1937; 
“The Indian Raid of 1869—Some Sidelights,” by J. C. Ruppenthal, 
World, June 16; “The History of M. Schwarz,” by Michael Schwarz, 
World, July 28-September 1; “History of Fort Harker,” compiled 
by Mrs. Raymond Shoaf, Reporter, January 27-February 24, 1938; 
“Ellsworth’s Early History,” Messenger, June 2; sketch of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation, compiled by the Rev. A. H. 
Schroeder, Messenger and Reporter, September 22; “Wild Bill 
Hickok, Colorful Figure of Pioneer Days, Once Resident Here,” 
Reporter, November 17; “Advance-Guards of Civilization, a Story 
of the Establishment of Fort Ellsworth and Fort Harker—the Out- 
posts for the Protection of the Pioneers of West-Central Kansas,” 
by Alice Hummel, Messenger, December 29, 1938-January 12, 
1939; “Early Day Stories,” reminiscences of Vit Dolecek, World, 
February 8-March 8; “Mother Bickerdyke’s Life Story Reads Like 
a Novel,” World, March 1; “A Chapter in Ellsworth’s History 
[1867-1879] ,” Reporter, March 23; “City Officials of Holyrood From 
Time of Incorporation in 1901 to 1939,” Holyrood Gazette, May 10. 

Under the title Early Northwest Kansas History, the Selden Ad- 
vocate recently issued a 38-page pamphlet featuring its collection 
of pioneer reminiscences published from time to time in regular 
editions of the Advocate. 

A series of weekly stories, under the title “Some Vagrant Mem- 
ories,” was contributed by David D. Leahy in the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle beginning April 3, 1938. 

“History of Old Quindaro Recalled as School Plans Eightieth 
Anniversary Fete,” was the title of a feature article in the Kansas 


City Kansan, May 8, 1938. The town, now a part of Kansas City, 
was named for Mrs. Quindaro Guthrie, a Wyandot Indian. 

A history of the Towanda Western Butler County Times, which 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in June, 1938, was printed in the 
June 2 issue. 
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Historical articles featured in recent issues of the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle include: “Wichitan [Ed. A. Calvert] Tells of Adventure 
With Capt. David L. Payne,” by Lovina Lindberg, July 3, 1938; 
“(Thomas Masterson] Wichita Brother Tells of Colorful Life of 
Bat Masterson,” by Arch O’Bryant, July 24; “Legal History of Oil 
and Gas Conservation Statutes in Kansas,” by Innis D. Harris, 
July 31, August 7, 14, 21; “Dodge City to Celebrate Academy’s 
Silver Jubilee,” by David Leahy, “Mennonite College [Bethel] 
Completes Fifty Years of Service,” by Lovina Lindberg, August 14; 
“{J. D. Simmons] Pioneer Recalls Walk of 250 Miles to File on 
Claim,” by Lovina Lindberg, August 28; “Wichita Celebrated at 
Friends U. Opening 40 Years Ago,” by G. H. Wood, “Eagle Files 
Give Vivid Picture of Strip Opening,” by Lovina Lindberg, Septem- 
ber 4; “Wichita’s Church of the Brethren to Observe [Sixtieth] An- 
niversary,” by Lester F. Kimmel, “Wichita Business Men Recall 
Old Street Car Company,” by Lovina Lindberg, “Old Letter Tells 
Little Known Facts About Early Kansas,” by David D. Leahy, 
September 18; “Why the Quakers Came to Kansas to Make Their 
Homes,” by Dr. Henry C. Fellows, October 9; “Rare Old Photo- 
graphs Show Beauty of Wichita 49 Years Ago,” by Arch M. 
O’Bryant, October 23; “Education in Wichita Makes Great Strides 
in 25 Years,” by F. 8. Vassar, November 6; “[{Arthur E. Hertzler] 
Halstead Physician Becomes Kansas’ Outstanding Author,” by 
Lester F. Kimmel, December 11, and “Oil Industry of Kansas Con- 
tinues to Advance During 1938,” by Kenneth F. Sauer, December 25. 

Articles of Kansas historical interest in issues of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star during the last half of 1938 include: “A Tense 4th of 
July in Kansas [1856] When Free-State Legislature Met,” by Cecil 
Howes, July 4, 1938; “Reds Change Policy and Manner Under Ear! 
Browder of Kansas,” by Paul I. Wellman, July 19; “How Kansas 
Treated Pardee Butler, Free-Soil Preacher From Illinois,” by Cecil 
Howes, July 21; “A Pioneer [H. B. (Ham) Bell] Retires to His 
Memories of Sixty-four Years of Dodge City,” by Cecil Howes, 
August 18; “Cattle Country History Preserved in 280-Page Edition 
of Newspaper [Gene Howe’s Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-News] ,” August 
20; “Kansans Again Take Sides in Row Over Name of One of Their 
Rivers [Marais des Cygnes],” by Cecil Howes, August 27; “A Kan- 
sas Editor, Oscar S. Stauffer, Puts the Chain System to Work,” 
September 6; “Spellbinding Now Is Too Refined For an Old Popu- 
list of Kansas,” by Cecil Howes, November 7; “When Kansas 
Watched Progress of Its ‘Fighting Twentieth,’” November 8; sim- 
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plified system of reading used in Kansas 105 years ago by Dr. 
Johnston Lykins and Jotham Meeker at the Shawnee Baptist mis- 
sion is now forgotten, wrote Paul I. Wellman, November 12, and 
“U.S. Owes Thanks to a Scientist From Kansas [David Fairchild, 
Plant Specialist] for a Richer Harvest,” by Dwight Pennington, 
November 22. 


Included among the articles of historical interest recently pub- 
lished in the Kansas City (Mo) Times were the following: “One 
Debate With ‘Sockless Jerry’ [Simpson] Was One Too Many for 
‘Prince Hal’ [James R. Hallowell],” by Cecil Howes, July 8, 1938; 
“The Battle of Wilson’s Creek Kept Missouri Out of the Con- 
federacy,” July 22; “A Visit to Victoria, Community of 637 Persons, 
Is Like Stepping Into a Bavarian Village—Life Centers About the 
Large Catholic Church and Schools Founded by German Settlers 
Who Had Failed to Find Freedom and Peace in Russia,” July 25; 
“Historic Lane Trail to Kansas Carried Fighters for Freedom,” by 
Cecil Howes, July 28; “Ed Howe’s Ice Cream and Singing Won a 
Friend Who Never Forgot,” August 1; “Professor [R. D.] O’Leary’s 
Name Will Live in Books He Read to K. U. Students,” August 5; 
“The Kansas System in Lawmaking Becomes a Model for Legisla- 
tures,” by Cecil Howes, August 30; “Kansas Oil Was Used by 
Pioneers Long Before Wells Were Drilled,” by Cecil Howes, Octo- 
ber 13; “Historic Old Fort Laramie to Be Rebuilt as a National 
Monument,” by Paul I. Wellman, October 18; “[Robert Taft] A 
University of Kansas Professor Surveys History of Photography,” 
October 19; “K. U.’s Birth 75 Years Ago Ended Long Run of Fail- 
ures and Fights,” by Theodore Morgan O’Leary, November 2; 
“Kansas Did Its Bit to Satisfy Sentiment for All Kinds of Law,” 
by Cecil Howes, December 2, and “Topeka’s Founders Lost Their 
Way on Townsite Eighty-four Years Ago,” December 5. 

Victor Murdock’s articles of historical interest in his front-page 
column in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle include: “Bringing Natural 
Gas to the Wichita Area Was Opening of An Era,” August 2, 1938; 
“Facts of Jesse Chisholm Are Few But Most of Them Are Well- 
Established,” August 12; “Where Matter of Inches in Measurement 
of Land Proved of No Great Concern,” August 19; “[1889] Year of 
the Record Yield for Corn in This Region and Excitement It 
Caused,” August 22; “Corn Production Contrast Between Yesterday 
and Today As Seen Around Wichita,” August 24; “Part Taken by 
Wichitans in the Opening of Outlet Now Forty-five Years Ago,” 
September 15; “Killing of Mr. John R. Hill in the Cherokee Outlet 
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Run Forty-five Years Ago Today,” September 16; “Connection of 
Kansas With the War of 1812 and Blackhawk Campaign,” Septem- 
ber 20; “Memory of Atchison Bridge Still Vivid to Wichitan [ Mrs. 
Curtis Munger] . . .,” September 22; “One Night in a Kansas 
Home When Chance Guests Were Jesse James and Frank James,” 
September 28; “Maize Academy Memories Are Among the Treas- 
ures of Many Pioneers Here,” October 12; “Some Who Were 
Present When John R. Hill, Runner at the Opening, Was Killed,” 
October 29; “Will Ayres’ Recollection of Members of Faculty of 
Garfield University [Predecessor of Friends] ,”” November 3; ““Wich- 
ita Seventy Years Ago With the Echo of a Tragedy From the 
Prairies Southwest,” November 10; “Tragedy of Young Doctor 
[Squire] Who Gave Life for Others on the Kansas Prairies,” victim 
of cholera, November 11; “Discovery of Skeleton Brought Back the 
Story of Cholera Scourge Here,” November 15; “Evidence of Popu- 
lations Living Here in Deep Past Cited by [J. R. Mead] Wichita 
Pioneer,” November 16; “Last of the Scalpings Carried Out by 
Indians in the Wichita Region,” November 17; “Some Old Thanks- 
givings as Observed in Wichita in Three Ten-Year Periods,” No- 
vember 24; “Carrying Comfort and Cure to Suffering Pioneers of 
Prairie Countryside,” Dr. Luther Ames’ recollections of early medi- 
cal practice, November 30; “Before Petroleum Appeared Over in 
Butler County and After It Had Arrived,” December 9; “Earlier 
Ghosts of Kansas Which Walk On Occasion at Old Shawnee Mis- 
sion,’ December 12, and “Part the French Played in the Early 
Development of This Prairie State,” December 16. 

St. Francis held a three-day jubilee August 18, 19 and 20, 1938, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the city. 
Phases of the city’s early history were recalled in articles in the 
St. Francis Herald, August 11 and 18. 


“Alf Landon’s Own Story of His Fight for Presidency” appeared 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, and other newspapers, August 21-24, 
1938. 

Kansas is believed to have been the first state to set aside the 
first Monday in September for the observance of Labor day, wrote 
Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, September 4, 1938. 
The proclamation was issued by Gov. Lyman U. Humphrey on 
August 13, 1890. Moreover, the late R. W. Price of Weir City, a 
coal miner, is credited with giving the day its name. The occasion 
was a labor demonstration in New York. Price, who attended, was 
escorted into the receiving stand to witness the parade. He is re- 
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ported to have climbed upon a chair and shouted: “This is a great 
day to show the strength and power of labor. I proclaim it Labor 
day.” 

A history of Mariadahl’s Swedish Lutheran Church, founded 
October 14, 1863, was reviewed in the Topeka Daily Capital, Octo- 
ber 9, 1938. 


On December 11, 1938, Topeka’s Central Congregational Church 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, first minister, was the featured speaker. Brief histories 
of the church were published contemporaneously by the Topeka 
Capital and State Journal. “Dr. Sheldon and Topeka Mark Half 
a Century In His Steps,” was the title of an article by Cecil Howes 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, December 12. In 1888 Doctor 
Sheldon was selected to head the new Central Congregational 
Church, comprising fifty-seven charter members. Today, fifty years 
later, it has a membership of more than 1,500. Doctor Sheldon 
retired from the pastorate some years ago to devote his time to 
writing. His book, Jn His Steps, made him world renown. More 
than twenty-five million copies have been published. Doctor Shel- 
don has thirty-two separate translations of the book. 

A thirty-eight page seventy-fifth anniversary edition of The 
Courier-Tribune, Seneca, appeared December 15, 1938. The Nemaha 
County Courier was first issued by John P. Cone on November 14, 
1863. Histories of Seneca and its churches, schools, railroads, news- 
papers and clubs were printed. Other pages contain Nemaha county 
history, pictures and biographical sketches of many of the county’s 
pioneers, and brief historical sketches of communities adjoining 
Seneca. Feature articles include: “He [Green Campbell] Was 
Nemaha County’s First and Last Millionaire,” and “Red Riflemen,” 
by John T. Bristow; “Civil War Veterans Waited 17 Years Before 
Organizing”; “George Graham Won Honor Both in War and in 
Peace”; “A Roster of Graduates of Seneca High School”; “Walt 
[Mason] Spins a Tale of the Long, Long Ago,” and “W. F. Thomp- 
son Tells Story of Buried Gold at Richmond.” 

Early Kansas history received mention in The Platte County 
Gazette’s special historical edition of December 16, 1938, marking 
the centennial of Parkville, Mo. Parkville, on the Missouri river, 
was founded by Col. George S. Park. 

The National Bank of Topeka recently observed the seventieth 
anniversary of its founding. Its history was reviewed in the Topeka 
State Journal, December 30, 1938. 
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Wichita Magazine, publication of the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce, issued its 1988 Yearbook recently. The magazine, of eighty- 
four pages, provides a splendid pictorial record of business, educa- 
tional and industrial life in Kansas’ second city. 

A special historical issue of the University Life, student publica- 
tion of Friends University, Wichita, was printed March 3, 1939. 
The Life is now in its fortieth year. Blanche Longstreth was the 
first editor. 

Ira H. Clark, of Great Bend, who founded the Hoisington Dis- 
patch March 7, 1889, was guest editor of the fiftieth anniversary 
edition issued March 9, 1939. Several pages of pictures and his- 
torical feature articles were prepared for the edition by Mr. Clark 
and Roy Cornelius, present editor. Great Bend vicinity in 1877 
was briefly discussed by C. J. Mackenroth in a letter written June 
17, 1877, and published in the Dispatch, March 30. 

William A. Carter’s experiences while en route from Atchison to 
Fort Bridger (Wyoming) with Col. Albert Sidney Johnston’s forces 
in 1857, were printed in diary form in the Annals of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, April, 1939. 

Old Oklahoma was opened for white settlement April 22, 1889. 
Sooner and Plains history was featured in several Oklahoma news- 
papers in fiftieth anniversary editions celebrating the event. Largest 
issue received by the Kansas State Historical Society for filing was 
the 292-page Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman dated April 23, 1939. 

St. Ann’s Catholic Church at Olmitz observed the golden an- 
niversary of its founding, May 9, 1939. A history of the parish was 
briefly sketched in the Hoisington Dispatch, May 4. 


Tribute to Mary Day Brown, wife of John Brown, was paid by 
Jennie Small Owen in an article in the Topeka State Journal, May 
11, 1939. While much has been written concerning her famous 
husband, very little has been recorded of Mrs. Brown’s courage and 
sacrifice that “the cause” might live, wrote Miss Owen. 

A history of the Troy Kansas Chief, now entering its eighty-third 
year of continuous publication, was printed in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, May 14, 1939. 

The history of Topeka cemetery, “oldest organized cemetery in 
Kansas,” was reviewed in the Topeka State Journal, May 29, 1939. 
The cemetery association was chartered by the territorial legislature 
on February 2, 1859. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


Organization of a Hays historical society was discussed at a 
meeting of a chamber of commerce committee April 3, 1939. Dr. 
Claire Wilson was elected permanent chairman and W. D. Philip, 
secretary. Others on the committee are: Roy Miller, George Philip, 
Frank Motz, Dr. C. D. Blake and R. 8S. Markwell. 

The Kansas History Teachers Association met in rooms of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, April 15, 1939, for its 
thirteenth annual meeting. Papers presented at the morning session 
were: “The Spirit of Canadian-American Relations,” by Harold 
E. Conrad, Ottawa University, and “The Lima Conference,” by 
Rob Roy MacGregor, Southwestern College. On the afternoon 
program, problems of state government were discussed by F. H. 
Guild, director of the research bureau of the legislative council. 
Kirke Mechem followed with an outline of the resources of the 
Kansas State Historical Society. He was assisted by Helen M. 
McFarland, for the library, and Nyle H. Miller, for the newspaper 
division. Newly elected officers of the association are: Harold E. 
Conrad, Ottawa University, president; Raymond L. Welty, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, vice-president, and Della A. Warden, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, secretary-treasurer. 
Others on the executive committee besides the above-named officers 
are: James C. Malin, of the University of Kansas, retiring presi- 
dent; Arley Riggs, Parsons Junior College; Robena Pringle, Topeka 
High School, and Iden Reese, Kansas City Junior College. 

Portraits and records of John C. Mack, Newton, Harold T. Chase, 
Topeka, and Thomas E. Thompson, Howard, who, during their 
lifetimes, were outstanding Kansas newspapermen, were added re- 
cently to the Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame in the University of 
Kansas journalism building at Lawrence. 

A marker commemorating Ben Blanchard’s discovery of Hutchin- 
son’s salt vein in 1887 was unveiled on Kansas highway 17, south of 
South Hutchinson, May 6, 1939, by Uvedale chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
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